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NATHANIEL  MACON. 


SAI,I,IE  WEI^XrFORD  SCOTT. 

In  making  a  study  of  the  life  of  any  man  we  must  take  into  account  his  environ- 
ment, the  co-existing  circumstances  which  have  influenceed  his  character  and 
actions.  On  the  power  of  our  imagination,  en  the  facility  with  which  we  can  pro- 
ject ourselves  into  his  age,  see  with  his  eyes  the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  know  the 
companions  of  his  boyhood,  go  with  him  when  as  a  young  man  he  begins  to  use  his 
untried  hand,  appreciate  the  friends  of  his  mature  manhood;  on  these  depend  the 
accuracy  of  our  knowledge  of  the  man  himself. 

We  cannot  contemplate  him  as  an  isolated  fragment  of  history,  and  hope  to 
think  his  thoughts,  to  be  swayed  by  his  passions,  in  any  real  sense  to  know  the 
living,  thinking,  acting  man.  His  friends  and  his  enemies  must  be,  for  the  time,  our 
own.  If  his  was  a  narrow  age,  if  his  educational  opportunities  were  meagre,  his 
home-life  lacking  in  refinement,  we  must  know  it,  and  so  justly  estimate  his  efifort 
if  he  rose  superior  to  these  obstacles,  moulding  strength  by  battling  with  them. 
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If,  on  the  contrary,  he  lived  in  an  age  characterized  by  breadth  of  thought,  by 
brilliant  achievements  in  the  literary  and  scientific  world,  if  his  days  wi^re  passed  in 
the  company  of  the  master-minds  of  his  period,  all  these  facts  must  be  considered  in 
making  our  estimate. 

So,  let  us  try  first  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  surroundings  of  Nathaniel  Macon, 
when,  in  1757,  he  was  born  in  the  county  of  Bute  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before  it  was  divided  into  the  counties  o1  Franklin  and  Warren.  In  the  north  and 
west  the  French  and  Indian  war  was  raging.  When  he  was  a  little  fellow  two  years 
old,  Wolfe's  great  victory  over  Montcalm  was  won.  We  can  well  believe  that  in 
after  years  Macon  read  with  interest  of  the  war  in  the  colonies  when  he  came,  a 
weak  and  tiny  actor  on  the  scene,  in  far-away  North  Carolina. 

There  were  no  wires  to  flash  the  news  of  his  coming,  and  those  who  wished  to 
welcome  him  must  come  by  long  and  toilsome  stage-coach  journeys;  there  was  not 
a  stamp  in  all  the  colonies,  no  great  mistress  of  the  ocean  steamed  serenely  on  her 
surface,  not  a  sound  of  a  cotton-gin  could  be  heard  in  all  the  land,  and  all  the 
stitches  in  the  tiny  clothes  he  first  wore  were  made  by  loving  fingers. 

His  ancestors  were  Virginians,  earnest  and  God-fearing,  hospitable  and  true, 
and  we  find  them  not  far  from  their  old  home,  living  the  same  life  they  had  lived 
beside  the  blue  waters  of  the  Old  Dominion — a  life  of  ease  and  comfort,  free  from 
extravagance  and  display. 

During  his  boyhood,  of  which  we  knov/  little  except  that  it  was  characterized 
by  the  same  generous  frankness  and  diligence  which  later  were  such  prominent 
traits,  the  mutterings  of  a  storm  grew  louder  and  louder  until  it  broke  in  all  its  fury, 
and  his  country  was  precipitated  into  the  great  War  of  the  Revolution  which  severed 
her  from  her  Mother  Country  and  made  her  free  and  independent  of  foreign  rule 
once  and  forever.*  When  this  war  broke  out  he  was  a  student  at  Princeton  College 
and  when  this  college  suspended  he  volunteered  as  a  private  in  a  company  com- 
manded by  his  brother.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  observe  that  remarkable  charac- 
teristic which  in  later  life  increased  his  usefulness  to  his  country  a  thousand  fold — an 
entire  freedom  from  ordinary  ambition  and  an  eye  single  to  the  good  of  his  home- 
land. With  this,  we  note,  what  was  also  conspicuous  throughout  his  life,  an  absence 
of  a  "thirst  for  gain."  He  would  receive  nothing  for  his  services  and  refused  every 
oiler  of  promotion,  giving  as  his  reason  that  he  believed  himself  incapable  of  filling  a 
higher  position.     He  loved  his  country  as  did  few  even  of  the  brave  heroes  of  those 
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old  days,  serving  her  without  hope  of  glory  or  desire  for  reward, defending  her  because 
she,  his  mother,  needed  her  loyal  son. 

While  in  the  army  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  and  leluctantly  left  the 
field  and  camp,  bade  farewell  to  those  whom  the  privations  and  common  dangers  of 
war  had  rendered  loved  and  loving  friends,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  halls  he  was  to 
grace  and  dignify  for  years  with  his  counsel  and  his  presence. 

About  this  time  his  unique  courtship  took  place.  "  All  the  world  loves  a 
lover,"  and  we  are  surely  no  exceptions  when  we  read  ot  the  frank  bluntness  with 
which  this  extraordinary  sweetheart  pressed  his  suit.  His  lady-love  was  Miss 
Hannah  Plummer,  whose  personal  attractions  and  distinguished  connections  made 
her  well  worthy  of  the  love  of  a  great  man's  heart.  Naturally,  she  had  many  suitors 
and  it  chanced  on  one  occasion  that  Macon  met  one  of  his  rivals  at  her  home.  He 
proposed  a  game  of  cards,  with  the  lovely  young  woman  as  the  stake.  We  can 
see  even  now  that  scene,  the  feverish  eagerness  with  which  he  scans  his  hanc ,  the 
absorbing  earnestness  with  which  he  measures  each  throw  and  finally  the  pain  and 
consciousness  of  defeat  which  darkens  his  countenance  before  the  final  cast  is  made 
and  he  owns  himself  beaten.  Can  he  abide  by  his  agreement  ?  No.  He  lifts  his 
hands  toward  her  in  a  gesture  of  pleading  and  despair,  and  exclaims,  "  Hannah,  I 
have  lost  you  fairly,  but  love  is  superior  to  fortune  !  I  cannot  give  you  up.  I  love 
you  yet!  "  What  could  she  do  but  obey  the  dictates  of  her  own  heart  and  of  his 
and  give  to  him  the  hand  he  had  lost  ?  A  life  of  rare  happiness  for  both  followed 
their  union  which  was  blessed  by  two  daughters,  whom  he  tenderly  loved  for  their 
own  sakes  and  for  hers  who  had  crowned  his  life.  Their  home  was  an  unpretentious 
dwelling,  always  neat  and  always  with  the  latch-string  on  the  outside.  His  servants' 
houses  were  not  the  uncomfortable  "quarters"  of  his  time,  but  convenient,  com- 
fortable buildings  almost  as  large  as  his  own.  Here  he  and  his  family  passed  a 
life  of  happiness,  where  truth  was  on  her  rightful  throne,  and  sincerity  was  inculcated 
by  every  act  and  precept  of  this  great-hearted  husband  and  father. 

But  he  was  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the  seclusion  his  simple  tastes  dictated. 
His  State  had  need  of  him, and  in  1791  he  was  elected  to  Congress.  For  twenty-four 
years  he  remained  in  the  House,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  transferred, 
without  his  own  consent,  to  the  Senate.  For  thirteen  years  he  discharged  his 
duties  as  a  Senator  faithfully,  conscientiously,  and  with  distinguished  ability.  For 
the  last  three  years  he  was  president /r^?  tevi.  of  the  Senate.     From  1801  to  1806 
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he  was  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  it  is  well  to  note  that  he  is  the   only  North 
Carolinian  on  whom  this  honor  has  ever  been  conferred. 

His  public  life  covers  a  most  critical  period  in  our  history,  A  part  in  the  war 
with  England  and  a  share  in  the  arduous  task  of  forming  an  entire  system  of  govern- 
ment, consequent  on  our  victory,  were  his.  .  How  nobly  he  performed  these  duties; 
how  often  he  refused  foreign  missions  and  other  positions  offering  opportunities  for 
personal  aggrandizement,  twice  refusing  to  be  Postmaster-General,  and  never  accept- 
ing any  office  to  which  he  was  not  elected;  how  devoted  in  war  and  in  peace  to  the 
interests  of  the  people  whom  he  loved  so  well;  how  pure  his  private  life  and  how 
noble  and  self-sacrificing  his  public  career — history  has  written  for  us  in  no  uncer- 
tain characters,  has  written  so  plainly  that  "  he  who  runs  may  read." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Macon  on  the  24th  of  March,  1826,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote: 
"  My  grandson,  Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph,  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  on  a  journey 
to  the  North,  will  pass  two  or  three  days  in  Washington.  I  cannot  permit  him  to  do 
this  without  presenting  him  to  a  friend  of  so  long  standing,  whom  I  consider  as  the 
strictest  of  our  models  of  genuine  republicanism.  Let  him  be  able  to  say  when  you 
are  gone,  but  not  forgotten,  that  he  had  seen  Nathaniel  Macon,  upon  whose  tomb 
will  be  written  '  Ultivius  Romanormn ! ' ' 

John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  wrote  him  in  December,  1828:     "  I  know  of  no 

man  in  the  United  States  whom  I  would  so  soon  be  as  yourself.     There  is  no  one 

who    stands    so    fair  in  the  public  estimation;  and  with  the  simgle  exception  of 

George   Washington,    there  is  not  one  of  your  time  who  will  stand  so  fair  with 

posterity  as  yourself." 

He  governed  his  home  and  his  farm  with  prudence  and  economy,  and  when  by 
reason  of  advancing  age  he  resigned  from  public  life,  he  went  back  to  the  simple 
country  life  he  had  left  long  ago — but  it  was  not  the  same.  She  who  had  made  it 
home  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word  had  preceded  him  to  the  "  house  not  made 
with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens,"  and  his  true  heart  mourned  her  sadly,  while  it 
bowed  in  humble  submission  to  the  will  of  God. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  June,  1837,  he  was  united  with  her  in  imperish- 
able union,  when  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan  he  yielded  his  spirit  to  Him  who 
had  made  the  world  richer  with  the  greatest  of  all  gifts — a  noble,  heroic  soul. 

He  made  more  glorious  the  annals  of  his  county,  his  State  and  his  country, 
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and  has  left  a   name  which  fadeth  not  away.     In  the  Hves  of  those  whose  soub 
.  are  stirred  by  his  unselfish  greatness,  he  lives,  and  can  never  die. 

In    the  burial-place,  which  he   selected    many    years    before    his    death,  and 

marked,  as  he  wished,  only  by  a  mound  of  stones,  all  that  is  mortal  of  Nathaniel 

.Macon  rests  peacefully,  awaiting  the  last  great  day.     Beyond    the    stars    he    has 

srendered  his  account,  and  we  can  well  believe  has  heard,   "  Well  done  thou  good 

.and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 
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WHY  I  LOVE  JAMES  WHITCOMBE  RILEY. 


SAI,I,IE  P.  TUCKER,  '02. 

No  boxed-up  town  life  can  lay  claim  to  our  Hoosier  poet.  He  hails  from  the 
great  free  West.  It  is  the  only  place  large  enough  for  him,  who  needed  "the  whole 
sky  overhead  and  the  whole  airth  underneath,"  before  he  could  have  "elbow  roonk 
to  kerlessly  sprawl  out  len'thwise  on  the  grass."  One  must  have  felt  the  exhilara- 
tion of  June  in  the  country  to  be  able  to  "rally  love  the  month."  March  and  April 
are  not  exactly  to  his  liking,  and  he  "jes"  'bominates  May"  with  her  unfulfilled 
"promise." 

"But  when  June  comes — clear  my  throat 
With  wild  honey!     Rench  my  hair 
In  the  dew!  and  hold  my  coat! 

Whoop  out  loud!  and  throv/  my  hat! 
June  wants  me  and  I'm  to  spare! 

Spread  them  shadders  anywhere 
I'll  git  down  and  waller  there 

And  obleeged  to  you  at  that!"  , 

With  true  understanding  he  sounds  the  key  note  of  our  American  restlesness 
in  "Griggsby's  Station."  Though  "pa  has  got  his  patent  right,  and  rich  as  all 
creation,"  he  has  given  in  exchange  all  the  old  happiness  and  freedom.  No  matter 
how  large  the  "house,"  to  these  open-air  people  it  will  ever  be  a  prison,  with  the 
"city!  city!  city!"  all  around  them  everywhere;  and  none  of  their  luxuries  will 
give  them  "the  peace  and  comfort"  they  had  before. 

If  Riley  pleases  us  at  all,  he  strikes  the  most  vibrant  chord  in  our  hearts  in  his- 
pictures  of  child-life.  With  a  preciseness,  which  is  almost  pathetic  he  shows  us  the 
little  boy.  Truly  does  the  poet  depict  the  childish  reverence  for  any  one  who  can 
cook  "best  things  to  eat"  and  his  wonder  that  such  ordinary  manipulation  of  dough, 
cinnamon  and  "somepin'  ats  good  and  sweet' '  should  be  "custard  pie  fust  thing  you 
know."  Throlighout  his  writings  the  poet  shows  us  his  true  understanding  of  child- 
nature  in  its  ambitions  and  aspirations.  When  manhood  comes  the  boy  wants  to  be 
like  his  father,  but  until  then  there  is  no  one  more  worthy  of  emulation  than  '  'the 
Boy  lives  on  our  farm." 
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To  know  wliat  is  "a  team"  and  to  be  abli:  to  distinguish  between  the  "near 
horse  "  and  "off  horse"  one  must  be  very  learned  in  his  sight  and  the  height  of 
•strength  and  dignity  has  been  reached  when  one  is  old  enough  to  "  stand  up  "  and 
•drive  a  wagon.  He'd  "  be  the  gladdest  boy  alive  "  to  know  as  much  as  the  farm 
hoy  or  the  Raggedy  Man — the  latter  also  being  one  of  his  childisn  models.  He  sees 
none  of  the  dark  side  of  their  lives,  but  he  knows  that  his  father,  though  a  rich 
merchant,  must  stay  indoors  at  his  desk,  while  the  raggedy  man  "splits  the  kind- 
ling, chops  the  wood,"  "  and  does  most  things  'at  boys  can't  do."  So  nature 
•speaks  out,  pleading  for  freedom  and  an  unrestricted  life,  when  the  boy  replies  to 
the  Raggedy  Man,  "I'm  ist  go  to  be  a  nice  Raggedy  Man." 

There  are  very  few  who  have  not  passed  the  fairy-tale  period  in  childhood,  and 
Riley  touches  us  closely  here.  We  are  all  acquainted  with  the  feelings  of  wonder 
and  awe  at  the  tales  of  "  griffums  and  giunts  "  and  no  doubt  have  lafn  awake  trying 
to  picture — or,  perhaps,  trying  to  keep  from  picturing — the  personal  appearance 
of  "the  Squidicum  Squees,"  or  some  other  uncanny  personage.  Very  forcibly 
•does  the  poet  bring  back  the  days  when  "  in  this  world  or  anywhere"  for  us  meant 
the  universe,  and  anyone  who  could  tell  us  of  "giunts  and  elves"  and  knew  the 
personal  habits  of  "  Wunks,"  as  did  the  Raggedy  Man,  was  one  to  be  reverenced 
as  the  greatest  of  men. 

Riley  brings  out,  too,  what  is  so  funny  in  childood  to  "  grown  ups  "' — their 
quaint  speeches  and  the  entire  absence  of  any  knowledge  of  conventionality.  The 
child,  with  mind  too  undeveloped  to  understand  the  pronunciation  of  words, 
speaks  of  "  maccordeons "  and  his  "bow-'n-orry "  with  as  much  gravity  and 
■consciousness  of  dignity  as  Lord  Fauntleroy  says,  "I  am  pleased  to  make  your 
acquaintance,  sir."  Child-like  he  is  eager  to  tell  the  very  things  which  throw  light 
on  family  affairs  and  after  revealing  his  father's  display  of  temper  at  the  "fishing 
party,"  brings  the  confusion  to  a  climax  by  saying,    "Ma,  didn't  he?  " 

Riley  shows  his  skill  especially  in  his  language.  He  does  not  tell  you  what  the 
boy  says,  but  lets  him  describe  in  his  own  way  the  things  he  saw  at  the  "  Fair," 
and  his  surprise  at  "  the  balloon  'at  didn't  goned  up  at- tall  all  afternoon."  The 
■dialect  is  perfect,  the  curious  spelling  adds  greatly,  and  the  poet  "hits  off"  with 
exactness  the  child's  peculiarities  in  speech — many  of  them  copied  from  'Lizabeth 
Ann  or  the  Raggedy  Man— before  his  higher  training  in  English  has  begun.  In 
the  "  Runaway  Boy  "  is  a  good  illustration  of  this. 
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"  'Nen  a  grea'  big  girl  come  through 
Where's  a  gate,  and,   and  telled  me  who 
Am  I  ?    an'  ef  I  tell  where 
My  home's  at  she'll  show  me  there." 

Equally  as  good  we  find  in  the  ' '  Raggedy  Man. 

"  He  clumbed  clean  up  in  our  big  tree 
An'  shocked  a'  apple  down  fer  me — 
An'  'nother'n,  too,  fer  'Lizabeth  Ann — 
An'  'nother'n,  too  for,  the  Raggedy  Man." 

However  dear  to  us  may  be  the  weird  impressionism  of  Whitman,  the  thrillingr 
cry  of  Whittier  for  freedom  of  the  slaves,  the  chaste  lines  of  Longfellow,  or  the  phil- 
osophic pages  of  Emerson,  none  of  them  appeal  to  us  as  Riley  does,  none  of  them- 
can  come  into  such  close  touch  with  us  as  he.  We  love  other  poets  but  Riley  is- 
the  dearest  because  he  comes  down  into  our  every- day  life  and  shares  the  every- day- 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  our  hearts.  There  are  none  who  have  not  experienced  the- 
things  of  which  he  writes,  and  the  most  indifferent  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  touc  hedk 
by  his  trueness  to  life. 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  poet  expresses  for  us  what  we  all  feel  in  our  hearts^ 
In  this  I  think  lies  Riley's  charm.  But  to  us  all  he  is  an  old  friend,  loved  and  rever- 
enced as  such,  for  he  takes  us  back  to  the  happiest  part  of  our  own  lives,  throws- 
over  us  the  spell  of  childhood,  so  that  we  again  can  find  the  "  Doodle  Bug's  Charm,'** 
and  view  life  through  the  rose-colored  glasses  of  youth. 
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CALVIN  H.   WILEY. 


ANNIE  G.   RANDAI,I<. 

In  presenting  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  Dr.  Wiley,  the  Magazine 
hopes  to  arouse  in  our  students  and  Alumnae  an  interest  in  the  man  who  gave  his 
best  years  to  the  cause  for  which  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  stands. 

In  these  days  when  "Education  of  the  Common  People"  is  our  watch-word, 
the  public  heart  naturally  turns  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Wiley.  In  more  ways  than 
one  our  people  are  being  taught  to  remember  him  with  gratitude.  The  Wiley 
School  at  Raleigh  has  recently  been  opened.  There  is  now  a  plan  on  foot  to  place 
his  statue  in  a  public  square  at  the  State  Capital,  the  fund  for  this  purpose  is  to  be 
raised  by  the  public  school  children  of  the  State.  At  our  approaching  Commence- 
ment, we  shall  have  presented  a  life-size  oil  portrait  of  him,  painted  for  our  Chapel 
by  W.  G.  Randall. 

May  this  spirit  continue  till  throughout  the  State  our  children  may  know  the 
men  and  women  who  have  struggled  for  them;  till  they  may  learn  in  bronze  and 
marble  and  on  canvas  the  lesson  which  a  grateful  State  should  teach.  It  is  that  not 
to  the  soldier  or  the  sailor  alone  belong  the  tributes  of  a  nation,  but  to  the  heroes  of 
peace  as  well  must  we  bring  offerings  of  love  and  gratitude. 

Calvin  H.  Wiley  was  born  in  Guilford  County,  February  3d,  1819,  of  Scotch- 
Irish  descent.  On  his  mother's  side  he  was  closely  related  to  Alexander  Hamilton. 
His  father  came  to  North  Carolina  in  1754,  and  bought  a  large  tract  of  land  from 
the  Earl  of  Granville.     The  deed  to  this  land  is  now  in  Mrs.  Wiley's  possession. 

Dr.  Wiley  was  a  student  of  the  Caldwell  Institute,  and  went  from  there  to  the 
University,  at  Chapel  Hill,  where  he  graduated  in  1840.  He  practiced  law  in  Oxford 
ten  years.  While  at  college  he  wrote  a  romance  called  Alamance,  which  betokened 
more  of  ambition  than  the  novelist's  capacity. 

In  1850  he  went  to  Washington,  hoping  to  get  a  foreign  appointment,  in  which 
he  failed.  At  that  time  he  was  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Daniel  R.  Goodloe,  who  related 
the  following  to  the  writer:  When  Dr.  Wiley  gave  up  hope  of  his  foreign  appoint- 
ment, he  concluded  to  go  to  his  home  at  Oxford,  remove  to  Greensboro,  the  capital 
of  his  native  county,  and  become  a  candidate  for  the  legislature.     The  Constitution 
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of  the  State  required  that  to  be  qualified  for  a  seat  in  the  legislature  a  man  must  have 
been  a  resident  of  the  county  he  claimed  to  represent,  six  months  prior  to  the  day  of 
election.  The  election  was  to  take  place  on  the  4th  of  August.  It  was  already  the 
first  or  second  of  February.  He  had  two  or  at  most  three  days  in  which  to  get 
ready  to  start  and  to  reach  Greensboro  six  months  before  the  4th  of  August.  There 
was  no  direct  railroad  to  Greensboro.  He  could  go  part  of  the  way  to  Raleigh  by 
rail.  The  North  Carolina  road  had  not  been  completed  then,  for  the  charter  was 
not  granted  till  January,  1849.  His  plans  were  to  change  his  residence  from  Gran- 
ville to  Guilford;  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  legislature — he  would  be  elected,  he  said. 
In  the  legislature  he  would  offer  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  the  office  of  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Schools;  it  would  pass;  he  would  get  it.  He  carried  out  this 
complicated  and  far-reaching  scheme  to  the  letter.  In  1852  the  office  was  created, 
and  Mr.  Wiley  was  elected  to  fill  the  position,  which  he  held  till  1865.  In  that  year 
as  a  State  officer  he  was  deposed  by  the  overthrow  of  the  State  government.  In  a 
public  address  he  stated  that  he  was  receiving  the  school  reports  when  he  heard  of 
Johnson's  surrender. 

He  then  became  the  Agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  removed  to 
Tennessee.  A  few  years  later  he  returned  to  his  native  State,  and  settled  in  Wins- 
ton. He  never  forgot  the  children's  cause,  and  during  his  last  years  he  was  deeply 
interested  and  largely  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Winston  Graded  Schools.  In 
1876,  when  the  State  government  went  into  the  hands  of  our  own  people.  Dr.  Wiley 
was  entreated  to  allow  his  name  to  go  before  the  Convention  for  nomination  as  a 
candidate  for  the  State  Superintendency.  He  did  not  think  his  duty  led  him  back 
into  the  old  paths  and  he  declined  in  a  letter  in  which  he  took  the  ground  that  the 
office  shou  Id  not  be  a  political  gift  to  any  man.  He  lamented  the  fact  that  it 
was  ' '  too  late  to  express  regret  that  the  cause  of  popular  education  should  have 
become  encumbered  with  the  political  issues  of  the  day." 

Dr.  Wiley  died  February  11th,  1883,  at  his  home  in  Winston- Salem. 

Archibald  D.  Murphy  is  called  the  "  father  of  the  Common  Schools,"  So  he 
was,  and  one  is  tempted  to  wish  that  he  had  had  no  other  child.  Had  he  but  con- 
centrated his  efforts  upon  this  one  object  what  a  revolution  would  he  have  accom- 
plished! But  a  plan  for  internal  improvements  and  preparation  for  writing  a  history 
of  North  Carolina  shared  with  popular  education  his  labor  and  love. 

Calvin  H.  Wiley  did  consecrate  himself  to  the  children's  cause,  and  no  man 
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has  served  the  State  more  faithfully.  To  him  more  than  to  any  one  man  our  people 
owed  their  progress  in  education  during  the  years  of  his  service,  before  the  war  put 
an  end  to  advancement  along  every  line  save  that  of  sorrow.  Fifteen  years  after 
the  establishment  of  the  public  schools,  we  find  from  Mr.  Wiley's  Report  for  1855, 
that  rapid  improvement  had  been  made.  There  were  fourteen  "colleges,"  five  male 
and  nine  female.  There  were  272  academies  and  3,500  common  schools.  Attend- 
ing these  were  140,000  pupils.  Of  the  adult  whites  one  in  fifteen  was  illiterate.  The 
length  of  the  school  year  was  four  months.  From  the  same  source  we  learn  that 
North  Carolina  had  a  larger  school  fund  than  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  by  $500,000;  or  Georgia  by  $1,700,000.  She 
had  more  colleges  than  Georgia,  one  hundred  more  academies,  and  two  thousand 
more  common  schools.  She  had  more  colleges  than  South  Carolina,  one  hundred 
more  academies,  and  nearly  three  times  as  many  children  at  school.  With  a  popu- 
lation of  340,000  less  than  Virginia,  she  had  as  many  academies  and  five  or  six 
hundred  more  public  schools.  The  same  was  substantially  true  in  comparing  Ten- 
nessee with  North  Carolina.  She  was  in  advance  of  any  of  the  slave  states  and 
abreast  with  some  of  the  Northern  and  New  England  States.  She  gave  her  teach- 
ers better  salaries  than  did  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Illinois. 
Only  Massachusetts  paid  higher  salaries.  The  latter  paid  an  average  monthly 
salary  of  $34.75.  North  Carolina  paid  $28.75.  She  gave  her  male  and  female 
teachers  nearly  the  same  salary.  In  other  States  there  was  a  great  discrepancy. 
Mr.  Wiley  always  urged  the  justice  of  paying  the  women  as  good  salaries  as  were 
given  the  men.  He  declared  they  were  better  teachers,  and  he  earnestly  recom- 
mended that  pecuniary  inducements  be  extended  to  them.  At  that  time  they  did 
not  number  more  than  one  in  twelve  and  he  thought  they  should  be  at  least  one- half 
of  the  whole  number.  Those  were  golden  years  in  North  Carolina.  The  men  of 
the  State  had  aroused  to  do  battle  v/ith  ignorance. 

In  1858  our  school  fund  was  $2,155,882  exclusive  of  swamp  lands.  There  was 
invested  in  North  Carolina  in  private  schools  $2,200,000.  These  brought  into  the 
State  $800,000  annually.  Of  the  private  girls'  schools  the  Moravian  School  at 
Salem  (1802)  and  St.  Mary's  at  Raleigh  (1842),  were  the  most  intluential.  There 
were  similar  institutions  at  Greensboro,  Murfreesboro,  Thomasville,  Asheville,  Char- 
lotte, Hillsboro,  Warrenton,  Lenoir,  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  Wilson.  Some  towns  had 
two  or  more  of  these  schools.     For  boys,  besides  the  University  and  the  denomi- 
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national  "colleges,"  were  Bingham's,  Horner's,  the  Raleigh  Academy  and  those  of 
Salisbury,  Charlotte,  Pittsboro,  and  of  almost  every  town  in  the  State.  Of  co-edu- 
calional  institutions  there  were  a  few.  The  first  was  established  as  far  back  as  1833 
by  the  Friends,  or  Quakers,  at  New  Garden,  in  Guilford  county.  Catawba  College, 
Clinton  Collegiate  Institute,  Mt.  Vernon  Springs  Academy,  Oak  Ridge  Literary 
Commercial  Institute,  Anson  Institute,  Yadkin  College  and  Rutherford  Academy 
all  admitted  boys  and  girls  on  equal  terms  and  were  all  established  before  1859. 

There  was  a  school  in  every  one  of  the  3, 500  districts.  Three- fourths  of  these  gave 
instruction  in  grammar  and  geography.  Before  1840  these  branches  were  not 
taught  in  one-fifth  of  our  English  schools.  Twenty-four  out  of  every  twenty-five 
children  were  attending  school.  The  women  teachers  had  increased  in  number  from 
one  in  twelve  to  one  in  seven. 

Mr.  Wiley,  one  of  the  Father's  optimists,  was  more  than  ever  bouyant.  He 
said  there  were  but  four  thousand  children  between  six  and  twenty-one  years  of  age 
out  of  school,  and  he  calculated  that  in  thirty  years  from  that  time,  1858,  not  more 
than  2  per  cent,  of  our  people  would  be  illiterate. 

A  system  of  graded  schools  he  also  demanded.  The  first  and  greatest  need 
of  the  people  having  been  met,  in  a  way  at  least,  the  need  for  those  schools  which 
would  enable  all  classes  to  secure  a  practical  or  business  education  became  evident. 
In  his  paper  on  the  subject,  Dr.  Wiley  pays  his  usual  tribute  to  woman.  He 
advised  the  county  boards  to  license  as  many  women  as  possible.  He  stipulated  cer- 
tain requirements  of  the  men  who  applied,  but  did  not  make  the  same  for  the  women. 
"They  will  not  attempt  to  deceive  the  public  as  to  their  qualifications  and  will  gen- 
erally do  more  thoroughly  than  the  men  what  they  attempt  to  do.  They  are  more 
ambitious  and  more  likely  to  improve.  They  constitute  so  many  advocates  for 
summer  schools,  and  thus  aid  practically  in  establishing  a  graded  system."  From 
Canada  to  St.  Louis,  in  every  large  town,  there  were  graded  schools  in  1860.  St, 
Louis  and  Cincinnati  were  the  most  noted  for  these  schools.  Mr.  Wiley  and  his 
coadjutors  were  determined  that  North  Carolina  must  not  be  excelled  in  her  system 
of  schools  or  in  its  operation. 

Dr.  Mayo,  who  has  given  many  years  to  his  work  in  the  cause  of  education, 
especially  in  the  South,  understands  the  past  and  present  conditions  as  well  any  man 
now  living,  perhaps. ,  In  a  monograph  of  his,  published  a  few  years  since  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  he  says:   "  The  State  of  North  Carolina,  on  the 
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whole,  had  scored  the  greatest  success  of  any  of  the  original  Southern  States,  and 
under  the  zealous  superintendence  of  Dr.  Calvin  H.  Wiley  at  a  short  period  previous 
vto  the  war,  seemed  on  the  way  to  the  establishment  of  a  vigorous  system  of  public 
•instruction  for  the  white  masses,  large  numbers  of  children  being  gathered  together 
^or  several  months  in  the  year,  and  $268,000  appropr'isited— (he  lar^esi  sum  experuUd 
■■by  any  Southern  State  for  free  education  y 

Dr.  Wiley  earnestly  advocated  co-educational  schools  for  higher  education. 
There  were  several  in  the  State  for  secondary  instruction,  but  there  was  not  in  the 
South  before  the  war  an  institution  of  the  kind  for  advanced  education.  Dr.  Wiley 
thought  that  young  men  and  young  women  would  inspire  each  other.  "  As  to  their 
lalling  in  love,  they  will  do  that  anyway." 

The  North  Carolina  Educational  Journal  was  encouraged.  About  1860  an  act 
-was  passed  by  the  Legislature  authorizing  the  Superintendent  of  Instruction  to  sub- 
'scribe  to  it  for  each  chairman  of  the  county  superintendents,  for  each  member  of  the 
-committee  of  examination,  and  for  each  common  school  district  school  house.  These 
Tvere  paid  for  out  of  the  literary  fund.  The  Superintendent  made  this  Journal  his 
-medium  of  communication  with  the  teachers.  He  was  required  to  make  a  complete 
-digest  of  all  laws  relating  to  common  schools  to  be  published  in  the  Journal.  When 
'the  State  granted  a  charter  to  the  State  Educational  Association,  it  made  an  appro- 
priation for  the  expenses  of  starting  the  Journal.  It  also  granted  an  annuity  of  S 100 
to  be  expended  in  premiums  for  essays  to  be  written  by  teachers  of  the  Common 
-Schools. 

Not  in  education  only,  but  in  finance  our  State  was  above  par  in  1860.  Moore 
says:  "  In  1860,  North  Carolina  bonds  were  at  the  head  of  the  market,  not  only 
in  New  York  exchanges,  but  with  foreign  capitalists. ' '  Dr.  Wiley  in  his  talks  to  the 
teachers  tells  them  with  pride  that  of  the  850  miles  of  railroad  then  existing  in  the 
State,  600  miles  were  begun  and  completed  after  the  establishment  of  the  Common 
School  system.  There  were  also  several  hundred  miles  of  plank  road  and  a  ver)' 
important  ship  canal  all  inaugurated  and  completed  within  the  same  period.  He 
saw  it  all  as  the  result  of  the  greater  educational  facilities  in  the  State. 

It  is  an  ungrateful  task  to  turn  from  the  memory'  of  those  halcyon  days  and  to 
recall  the  blackness  of  the  storm  which  broke  upon  us.  Even  before  the  fire  of 
rshot  and  shell  reddened  the  sky,  men  felt  its  approach  and  the  dread  of  it  affected 
'every  form  of  life.     The  schools  were  among  the  first  to  feel  the  coming  desolation. 
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In  the  educational  reports  for  1860,  we  see  a  falling  off  in  statistics.  Instead  o£ 
150,000  children  at  school,  there  were  105,048.  Instead  of  2,752  teachers,  there 
were  2,164.  Instead  of  a  four  months  term,  there  was  one  of  three  and  two-thirds, 
months.  Instead  of  $268,000  spent  for  schools,  there  was  $255,641.  And  so  the 
numbers  went  down  till  in  1865  there  were  few  schools  in  the  State.  The  number 
cannot  be  given  because  the  educational  reports  for  the  last  year  of  the  war  cannot 
be  found. 

Dr.  Wiley  in  every  number  of  the  Journal  appealed  to  the  people  to  keep  up 
the  schools.  He  told  them  that  many  of  the  most  flourishing  intstitutions  had 
been  closed  and  that  many  others  would  be.  He  plead  with  the  women  of  the  State 
to  teach  while  the  men  were  absent  in  the  army. 

The  teachers  who  remained,  a  few  women  and  men  too  old  or  too  feeble  to  fight,^ 
worked  on  in  spite  of  discouragement.  In  July  of  '61,  there  was  held  in  Raleigh  a. 
meeting  of  teachers  to  urge  the  writing  and  publication  of  school  books.  The 
next  year,  only  a  few  schools  in  the  more  retired  locations  remained  open,  and  all. 
were  threatened  with  suspension.  Again  Dr.  Wiley  urged  the  women  to  teach. 
if  not  for  money,  then  for  love  of  country. 

He  was  one  of  the  few  men  of  his  day  who  realized  that  woman  is  a  part  of  the 
State  and  should  not  be  considered  a  charge  only.  With  the  foresight  of  a  maa 
who  is  in  earnest  in  his  work,  he  understood  that  the  progress  of  North  Caroliria 
depended  upon  her  women.  If  they  would  keep  the  school  houses  open  while  the 
men  were  fighting  the  battles  of  the  South,  all  might  be  well  with  the  future  citizen^ 
His  cry  for  service  to  the  children  was  one  voice;  the  clamor  for  war's  service  was 
myriad  tongued.  Banners  were  unfurled  and  swords  were  buckled  by  fair  hands> 
which  pointed  the  soldier  to  the  front,  but  the  school  houses  were  closed  and  the 
little  children — our  present  citizens — were  untaught. 

Trying  to  bind  together  the  fragments  of  his  much  loved  common  school  system^. 
Dr.  Wiley  struggled  on  almost  alone.  He  hoped  at  least  to  preserve  a  corporal's, 
guard  of  his  edncational  army.  Brave  general  of  a  scattered  force!  Will  North. 
Carolina  fail  to  honor  this  soldier  of  education — this  hero  of  peace  ? 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  A  SENIOR. 


I,II,r.IAN  KEATHI^EY,  '00. 

Amid  the  whir  of  wheels,  the  crash  of  trunks  and  the  sound  of  girlish  laughter, 
-she  makes  her  triumphal  entry  into  College  life.  She  is  indeed  an  imposing  figure 
— in  her  own  mind  at  least — and  has  she  not  every  reason  for  this  self  exaltation  ? 
Is  not  this  her  first  flight  from  the  home  nest,  and,  wonderful  to  say,  is  it  not  safely 
^accomplished  ?  This  morning,  when  she  told  "mamma  and  papa"  goodbye,  did 
she  not  bid  farewell  to  parental  control  for  one,  two,  perhaps  four  long  years  ?  Her 
iieart  bounds  as  she  thinks  of  the  long  years  of  freedom  (?)  in  store  lor  her,  and 
tossing  her  head,  like  an  unbroken  colt,  restive  beneath  the  hand  of  his  master,  she 
walks  boldly  into  this  new  world,  so  different  from  any  that  she  has  known.  We 
speak,  not  of  the  ordinary  Freshman,  she  who,  bewildered  by  strange  customs  and 
faces,  longs  for  home,  and  who  every  night  of  her  freshman  year  sobs  her  heart  out 
for  "Mother!"  To  her  we  give  our  tenderest  love  and  sympathy.  We  tell, 
instead,  of  the  "  fresh"  Freshman,  who  verily  hideth  not  her  light  under  a  bushel, 
hut  lets  it  gleam  to  brighten  the  pathway  of  tired  Seniors  and  dignified  officials. 

On  this,  the  night  of  her  arrival,  it  is  the  occasion  of  some  surprise  to  her  that 
no  more  notice  should  be  taken  of  her  than  of  those  homesick  wretches  with  her. 
And  she  marvels  that  the  Lady  Principal  and  President  of  the  College  do  not  inquire 
ior  her  at  once.  However,  she  consoles  herself  with  the  thought  that  it  is  probably 
all  a  mistake  and  that  her  arrival  has  not  yet  been  announced  to  them.  In  the 
meantime,  as  she  looks  around  with  pity  and  contempt  on  the  doleful  faces  of  her 
companions,  she  is  struck  by  the  extreme  sadness  and  weariness  of  one  girl's  face. 
Thinking  to  comfort  the  ' '  poor  Freshman, "  she  says  in  a  loud  cheery  voice  which 
can  be  heard  all  over  the  hall,  "What's  the  matter,  homesick?"  The  girl,  who 
•happened  to  be  a  Senior  tired  out  with  trying  to  get  those  ' '  poor  things ' '  comfort- 
able, raised  her  head  a  trifle  wearily  and  said  in  a  dejected  tone,  "  Yes,  are  you  ?  " 
*^  No,  that  I'm  not,  I'd  see  myself  being  homesick.  This  your  first  year  ?  "  The 
'ihtle  Senior,  as  she  rose  to  leave,  quietly  said  "No,  I've  been  here  before." 

Notwithstanding  her  refusal  to  have  any  room  except  a  south-west  room  for  two, 
with  four  windows,  and  in  the  "  Brick,"  she  was  at  a  late  hour  in  the  night  left  in  a 
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room  for  four,  not  south-west,  and  not  in  the  Brick  Dormitory.  For  a  day  or  two- 
we  lose  sig^ht  of  her,  but  one  afternoon  we  find  her  the  center  of  an  admiring  (?} 
group  of  "  Sophs"  and  Juniors,  holding  forth  in  this  wise:  "  Oh,  yes,  I  am  goings 
to  take  all  of  the  examinations,  I  never  mind  examinations.  (Groans  from  the- 
bystanders)  You  know  Professor  Optimist  at  Daisy  University  told  me  that  I  could, 
enter  Senior  if  I'd  rub  up  on  a  few  things,  but  you  just  bet  your  life  I  wasn't  going; 
to  spend  my  summer  studying.  I  may  enter  Senior  in  two  or  three  things,  but  it 
isn't  my  style  to  work  myself  to  death,  and  so  I  am  just  going  to  enter  Junior^ 
wouldn't  you?"  Here  a  grinning  Sophomore  says  "  Oh  no,  I  wouldn't,  I'd  enter 
straight  Senior,  if  I  were  you  with  your  University  certificate."  But  Gwendolinr 
Meredith  Smith,  for  that  is  our  heroine's  name,  who  is  now  known  as  '*  Brick,"  is- 
once  more  speaking,  "Well,  I  don't  know,"  she  says  with  a  patronizing  air,  I 
believe  I'd  like  to  take  some  of  the  subjects  I  had  years  ago  over  again,  because  I'd 
like  to  be  fresh  on  them."  Somewhere  in  the  crowd  a  murmur  goes  up  that  she- 
"couldn't  help  being  that,"  but  a  battle  of  tongues  is  narrowly  averted  by  the  ring- 
ing of  the  supper  bell,  and  the  girls  quickly  disperse. 

Ten  days  later — Ah,  let  us  drop  the  curtain,  with  but  a  few  words  more.  She 
has  come,  has  seen  and  has  been  conquered.  For  the  time,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  her  short  life,  a  feeling  of  awe  has  crept  into  her  being.  Examinations  here  are 
not  what  she  expected  and  we  hardly  recognize  our  Gwendolin  in  the  girl,  who- 
with  a  subdued  air,  quietly  strolls  about  the  campus  with  her  new  chum. " 

A  staunch  member  now  of  the  once  despised  Freshman  Class,  she  bears  the 
"salting"  administered  by  the  "Sophs"  with  an  amiable  grace  and  unrufHed  good 
humor.  As  we  look  now  upon  this  whole-souled,  enthusiastic  girl,  we  find  that  she 
has  crept  into  our  hearts,  to  remain  there  forever.  Seeing  the  long  years  of  toil  and 
disappointment  which  await  her,  a  deep  pity  surges  through  our  hearts,  and  we 
breathe  a  prayer  that  the  stern  unyielding  routine  and  the  inevitable  grind  of  the 
coming  years  may  not  crush  from  her  heart  all  the  love  of  fun  so  characteristic  of 
girlhood  and  of  freshmanship. 

Have  you  noticed  that  the  "freshest' '  Freshman  becomes  the  wisest  Sophomore  T 
It  is  true,  perhaps   because  she  has  passed  through  the  deepest  waters  of  afiflictioa. 
If  self-possession  was  her's  last  fall,  it  is  college  possession  now  that  is  her  attribute^ 
Unsophisticated  Freshmen  whisper  among  themselves  and  wonder  if  ' '  that  lady  ** 
is  a  teacher,  for  our  little  girl's  hair  is  in  a  knot  and  her  skirts  positively  trail.     She- 
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and  a  few  boon  companions  beguile  deluded  Freshmen  into  pouring  tales  of  sorrow 
into  their  sympathizing  ears  and  when  out  of  earshot  fall  into  convulsions  of 
laughter,  only  to  resume  their  mask  of  dignity  and  "  sweet  sympathy  "  when  a  new 
girl  approaches.  After  a  few  days,  when  their  rightful  station  becomes  known  to 
the  girls,  they  put  away  from  them  forever  their  burden  of  dignity,  and  proceed  to 
tantalize  the  new  girls  in  true  Sophomoric  spirit.  If  there  should  be,  and  there 
always  is,  one  particularly  "fresh"  girl,  they,  all  unmindful  of  their  own  past,  or 
perhaps  made  more  bitter  by  its  memory,  concentrate  their  forces  upon  this  victim 
and  succeed  in  making  her  life  uneasy  for  a  few  days. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  describe  the  Sophomore-y  feeling.  One  who  has 
never  been  a  Sophomore,  except  perhaps  one  newly  elected  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States,  could  not  possibly  understand  it.  After  the  "salting"  of  the 
Freshmen  has  been  accomplished,  and  then,  by  way  of  recompense,  a  charming 
reception  is  extended  to  them  by  the  "Sophs,"  the  two  classes  become  the  best 
of  friends,  although  the  friendship  is  largely  mixed  with  a  feeling  of  condescension 
on  the  part  of  our  Gwendolin.  Not  the  Freshman  alone  is  the  object  of  her  scorn. 
None  of  the  College  community  are  exempt.  With  a  magnificent  disregard  of  per- 
sons, she  freely  and  generously  criticises  high  and  low.  Well  acquainted  with  every 
foible  and  fault,  she  considers  it  a  pleasant  duty  to  display  her  knowledge  to  the 
world  at  large  and  on  every  occasion  makes  a  point  of  declaiming  to  her  awed 
admirers  that  she  "  isn't  going  to  bow  down  to  Seniors,  not  she.  She'll  show  them 
that  they  don't  run  everything  in  this  school." 

But,  continued  dropping  will  wear  away  a  stone,  and  as  spring  advances, 
Gwendolin's  inimitable  conceit  is  less  evident,  and  as  the  result  of  numberless  "saws" 
and  the  unwearied  efforts  of  the  faculty  to  suppress  her,  she  wears  a  more  subdued 
air  than  of  yore.  In  fact  as  the  thought  of  approaching  Juniorhood  comes  to  her, 
she  becomes  "  more  like  other  men  are  "  and  at  commencement  is  really  an  inval- 
uable person.  In  her  hands  are  left  the  visitors  of  the  hard  worked  Juniors  and 
Seniors,  who  feel  confident  that  all  that  can  be  done  and  all  that  can  be  told  them, 
will  be  done  and  told  by  this  hospitable  girl  possessing  all  the  knowledge  of  a 
Sophomore. 

Her  third  year  opens.  As  ever  before,  she  is  prompt.  What  change  has  been 
wrought  by  time!  The  girl  whose  sole  ambition  a  year  ago  was  to  "fresh"  the 
new  girls  is  all  smiles  tonight.     She  encourages  them  with  her  winning  voice  and 
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extends  a  helping  hand  to  the  dear  girls,  lightens  their  hearts  by  loving  words,  and 
is  their  main-stay  and  comfort.  Class  ties  and  love  for  Society  now  grow  stronger 
and  the  whole  College  feels  an  impetus  given  it  by  the  enthusiasm  of  this  earnest 
worker.  As  a  Junior,  she  takes  part  in  all  the  social  life  of  the  College,  which  is  a 
preparation  for  the  responsible  position  of  Marshal.  Verily  the  affection  she  has 
lavished  upon  her  schoolmates,  one  and  all,  has  not  been  wasted.  At  the  election 
of  marshals  it  returns  to  her  seven  fold.  Those  smiles  of  sugary  sweetness,  hitherto 
repaid  by  delicious  boxes  of  Huyler's  and  beautiful  flowers,  are  now  rewarded  by 
the  support  of  her  friends  during  the  campaign.  When,  at  last,  the  battle  is  won, 
she  meets  the  burden  of  responsibility  with  her  characteristic  fearlessness  and  bears 
up  beneath  it  with  a  wonderful  cheerfulness.     Our  Gwendolin  is  Chief  Marshal. 

It  is  the  beginning  of  the  end.  With  a  dignity  almost  oppressive.  Miss  Smith 
returns  to  her  dear  old  College  and  now  that  she  no  longer  cares  for  such  trivial 
things,  is  the  object  of  envy  because  she  has  a  ' '  southwest  room  for  two  in  the 
Brick  Dormitory. ' '  For  the  first  few  weeks  she  looks  at  life  with  a  serious  eye.  She 
is  now  in  the  last  period  of  collegiate  evolution,  and  she  has  always  with  her  the 
sense  of  responsibility:  of  Society  Committee  work,  leadership  of  the  girls,  the  desire 
to  use  aright  her  "privileges,"  and  above  all  the  realization  of  her  world-wide 
influence!  Henceforth  her  time  and  thoughts  are  given  up  to  her  work  and  to 
contemplation  of  her  glorious  ' '  privileges. ' '  In  time  this  latter  too  becomes  a 
memory  after  the  rude  awakening  to  the  fact  that  they  also  are  a  delusion  and  a 
snare.  "Class"  now  means  everything  to  her  and  her  class-mates,  one  and  all,  are 
bound  together  with  the  strongest  of  ties,  the  feeling  resulting  from  a  companion- 
ship through  many  trials  and  troubles. 

The  year  draws  near  its  close,  she  has  attained  our  ideal  of  seniorhood.  The 
essay  has  been  written.  Examinations  have  been  safely  passed,  and — must  we 
mention  it? — the  graduating  gown  is  finished.  All  is  in  readiness  for  the  great  day. 
To  her  it  is  the  saddest  of  the  year.     We  must  say  farewell  to  Gwendolin. 

The  evolution  is  complete,  and  tight  holding  her  parchment  she  steps  forth 
into  an  unkown  world,  a  fair  young  figure  clad  in  white,  prepared  to  meet  the 
vicissitudes  of  life  with  courage  and  with  dignity,  and  at  all  times  ready  to  battle 
for  the  cause  of  Right  and  Truth  with  all  the  strength  of  her  grand  young  woman- 
hood. 
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HOW  AUNT  PATSY  FOUND  YOUNG  MARSTER. 


MARGARET  BUCHAMAN  YKATES. 

The  little  town  of  Ashland,  in  old  Hanover  County,  Virginia,  with  its  level 
meadows,  its  numberless  trees,  its  pretty  shaded  homes,  lay  basking  one  afternoon 
in  the  glow  of  the  setting  sun. 

A  group  of  people  had  gathered  about  the  railroad  station  to  await  the  home- 
coming of  the  "accommodation  train"  from  Richmond,  for  on  this  train  were 
fathers,  sons,  husbands,  and  brothers,  whose  duties  carried  them  every  day  to  the 
city,  and  it  was  a  merry  welcome  they  received  when  they  came  home  in  the  cool 
of  the  quiet  summer  evening. 

The  little  group  stood  there  rather  listlessly,  when  some  one  suddenly  exclaimed: 
"There's  Aunt  Patsy  at  last,"  and  everybody  turned  to  look  at  a  figure  that  was 
approaching  as  fast  as  age  and  infirmity  would  permit.  It  was  an  old  negro  woman, 
neatly  clad  in  a  blue  cotton  gown,  a  white  handkerchief  crossed  on  her  bosom  and 
an  ample  turban  upon  her  head  completing  her  costume.  She  was  old  and  decrepit, 
but  she  bore  herself  with  a  dignity  worthy  of  the  "  first  families."  What  a  kindly, 
wrinkled  old  face  she  had ! 

No  one  knew  how  many  generations  of  young  "  marsters  and  mistisses"'  had 
been  hushed  upon  her  motherly  bosom,  for  Aunt  Patsy  said  she  was  "  mos'  as  ole 
as  Gineral  Washington,"  and  many  of  her  friends  were  inclined  to  believe  her. 

Just  as  she  reached  the  station  the  train  came  puffing  in  and  the  fathers,  the 
husbands,  and  the  brothers,  wfth  a  small  sprinkling  of  mothers,  wives,  and  sisters, 
who  had  gone  down  that  day  to  do  a  "  little  shopping,"  came  pouring  forth.  Aunt 
I'atsy  stood  a  little  aside  till  the  crowd  had  somewhat  dispersed;  then  she  approached 
the  conductor  and  asked  anxiously,  "  Captin',  has  you  seen  anything  o'  young 
Marster,  yit?  I  thought  he'd  suttinly  come  today."  How  eagerly  she  peered 
into  his  face  as  she  asked  the  question  and  awaited  the  answer.  "  No,  Aunt  Patsy, 
I  haven't  seen  him  yet."  The  old  woman's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  dropped 
an  old-fashioned  courtesy  and  said,  "  Thank  you,  marster,"  and  went  slowly  away 
toward  her  lonely  cabin. 

A  stranger  in  the  little  town  would  not  have  observed  anything  especially  inter- 
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esting  or  unusual  in  this  scene,  but  to  those  familiar  with  the  facts  there  was  a 
strange  pathos  about  the  question  so  earnestly  asked.  Every  day  at  sunset,  winter 
and  summer,  cold  or  hot,  rain  or  shine,  just  that  same  dialogue  took  place.  It 
was  sixteen  weary  years  since  the  close  of  the  war.  but  every  day  Aunt  Patsy  had 
met  the  evening  train  and  asked  about  "  Young  Marster." 

There  was  not  much  to  tell — just  the  same  old  story  written  in  blood  and  tears 
in  so  many  homes  in  the  South.  "  Young  Marster' s  "  people  had  lived  on  a  plan- 
tation in  old  Hanover — from  the  station  one  could  almost  see  "  the  great  house  "-- 
and  Aunt  Patsy  had  been  a  favorite  slave  and  for  many  years  the  ' '  mammy  ' '  of 
the  children. 

Before  the  war  began,  the  girls  had  married  and  gone,  and  when  the  call  for 
men  came,  there  was  no  one  at  home  except  the  old  people  and  "Young  Marster," 
then  only  a  lad.  How  the  mother  prayed  that  the  war  might  spare  her  boy!  But 
the  fever  was  in  his  blood;  men  were  falling  on  every  side,  and  he  could  not  stay. 
At  last,  even  a  mother's  love  could  no  longer  deny  him  to  his  country;  so  he  rode 
away  one  morning  with  a  smile  on  his  boyish  face.  He  scoffed  at  danger,  and 
promising  to  "  whip  the  Yankees  "  and  be  home  again  before  the  leaves  had  turned, 
gave  a  good-bye  to  the  weeping  group  and  was  gone. 

Then,  indeed,  did  evil  times  come  upon  those  at  home.  "  Old  Marster"  died 
heartbroken  that  his  aged  arm  could  not  strike  a  blow  for  his  country's  cause,  and 
the  two  women  struggled  on.  In  that  house,  where  song  and  laughter  and  feasting 
had  been  the  order  of  the  day,  "  Old  Misses  "  and  her  faithful  slave  toiled  hard  for 
the  necessities  of  life.  At  length  the  burden  grew  too  heavy,  and  Aunt  Patsy  was 
left  alone.  "  Take  good  care  of  'Young  Marster,'  Patsy;  he  will  be  home  some 
day,"  were  the  dying  words  of  the  mother. 

Time  went  on.  The  war  closed,  but ' '  Young  Marster  ' '  did  not  come.  Weeks 
lengthened  into  months  and  years,  but  the  faithful  old  woman  still  waited  for 
him.  What  visions  came  to  her  poor  dazed  brain  of  his  return !  When  * '  Young 
Marster  "  came,  the  strangers  would  go  away  from  the  great  house — life,  bright- 
ness,   happiness,  and  the  good  old  times  would  come  again. 

People  said  that  she  was  crazed  with  those  weary  years  of  pain  and  grief.  But 
her  faith  was  strong.  "  Ole  Misses"  had  told  her  to  take  care  of  her  boy,  and 
he  had  said  that  he  would  come  home  soon.  So,  through  the  long  years  she  had 
met  the  evening  train  with  the  patient  question,   "  Has  you  seen  young  Marster  yit  ?" 
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Alas,  in  a  nameless  soldier's  grave  "Young  Marster  "  was  sleeping  his  last 
sleep!  His  brave  boy's  heart  had  ceased  its  throbbing  in  one  of  those  fierce  fights 
that  raged  "  'round  Richmond,"  and  old  mammy's  waiting  was  forever  in  vain. 

One  evening,  at  sunset  Aunt  Patsy  sat  in  her  cabin  door  gazing  toward  the 
flowing  western  sky,  "when  the  old,  familiar  sound  of  the  approaching  train  reached 
her  ears.  She  tried  to  rise,  but  the  weary  feet  could  no  longer  obey  her  will. 
Stretching  out  her  arms  toward  the  station  she  exclaimed:  "  Young  Marster  will 
■suttinly  come  today.  Mammy's  bin  waitin'  fer  him  so  long!"  Then,  dropping 
i)ack  in  her  chair,  she  closed  her  tired  old  eyes  forever. 

Aunt  Patsy  had  found  "  Young  Marster"  when  the  evening  train  came  in. 
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THE  REVELATION  OF  THE  HUMAN  HEART  IN  "MAUD  MULLER." 


AfiTNIH  BEIvIvE  HOYIvE,  'OS. 

Sweet  Maud  Muller's  merry  glee  is  checked  by  only  a  glance  at  the  distant 
town,  and  her  heart  is  filled  with  unrest  and  a  longing  for  something  better  than 
she  has  known.  The  Judge,  rich,  handsome  and  powerful,  wishes  for  the  lot  of 
the  country  maiden  and  complains  of  his  own.  How  like  the  heart  of  all  mankind f 
Only  a  far-off  glimpse  of  what  is  conceived  to  be  something  better,  and  immediately 
there  springs  up  a  vague  unrest,  a  longing  for  that  which  is  out  of  reach.  Failing^ 
to  appreciate  present  blessings,  the  mind  is  constantly  overestimating  the  blessings 
of  others.     Maud  MuUer 

"Stooped  where  the  cool  spring  bubbled  up. 
And  filled  for  him  her  small  tin  cup, 
And  blushed  as  she  gave  it,  looking  down 
On  her  feet  so  bare,  and  her  tattered  gown.  " 

The  instinctive  modesty  of  womanhood  will  assert  itself,  and  in  the  same  manner 
in  rich  and  poor  alike,  by  the  downcast  eye  and  suffused  cheek.  Theirs  was  only 
the  love-dream  of  an  hour:  "  Closing  his  heart  the  Judge  rode  on."  Parental  train- 
ing and  home  influence  caused  him  to  put  pride  and  wealth  before  love.  Who  can 
tell  the  disappointments  which  thousands  of  hearts  are  bearing  because  of  this 
homage  to  pride! 

How  is  it  with  Maud  Muller  and  the  Judge  in  after  years  ?  They  still  have 
their  day-dreams,  but  their  dreams  are  of  the  past.  Still  there  is  the  same  unrest,, 
that  nameless  longing.  They  feel  that  there  is  something  wanting  in  their  lives 
because  love  is  not  there,  but  they  bear  the  hopeless  dissappointment  in  silence. 
Youth  dreams  of  what  may  be,  age  of  what  might  have  been.  Both  are  doubtless 
happier  for  those  dreams,  dreams  which  had  they  been  realized  would  not  have  satis- 
fied their  longings.  Many  a  heart  hides  its  sorrows,  silently  bears  its  burden,  buries 
its  sweetest  hope,  and  waits  the  time  when, 

"  In  the  hereafter,  angels  may 
Roll  the  stone  from  its  gjave  away."  ^ 
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WHAT  CAME  OF  A  REPUTATION. 


I,AURA  SANFORD,  '01. 

A  Stylish  "trap,"  a  pair  of  thoroughbreds  and  five  gay,  fresh  young  girls, 
arrayed  in  the  bright-hued  laces,  ribbons,  flowers  and  plumes  which  fashion  had 
stamped  "  correct,"  was  a  sight  which  brought  to  a  standstill  many  a  country 
beau  and  belle,  many  an  old  man,  many  a  tot,  even  many  a  dumb  creature  on  the 
high  road  to  Mocksville  one  warm  August  day  in  1900.  The  sun  was  setting  and 
the  earth,  air  and  sky  shimmered  in  the  thousand  waves  of  light:  rosy,  green,  flame- 
colored  and  violet  by  turns.  Nature  kept  silent  at  the  deathbed  of  the  day,  not  so 
these  young  people.  Only  one  appeared  to  know  that  spread  out  before  m  was 
a  picture  which  would  have  been  the  despair  of  an  artist  and  for  which,  if  reproduced, 
the  satiated  millionaires  of  the  city  would  have  paid  a  fortune.  One  of  the  girls, 
whose  eyes  reflected  the  glory  and  whose  heart  responded  to  the  expression  of  love 
which  the  Creator  had  stamped  upon  every  feature  of  the  landscape,  seemed  not  to 
hear  the  chatter  of  her  friends.  When  she  ventured  at  last  to  speak  she  was  quickly 
interrupted : 

"  Oh  don't  Alice!  We  can  see  the  sunset  at  home,  but  house  parties  don't 
^happen'  everyday.  Let's  talk  about  what  we  are  to  do  this  week  at  Gayle's," 
said  Caroline,  and  added:  "  Girls,  do  you  know  that  the  man  she  has  allotted  to  me 
is  rich,  handsome  and  altogether  fascinating,  and  they  do  say  he  is  the  greatest  flirt 
that  ever  was. ' ' 

"You  don't  think  the  rest  of  us  are  to  have  any  fun,  since  you  are  to  manage 
the  flirt,"  said  Alice,  "  but  you  are  welcome  to  him  for  my  part.  I  like  even  my 
iun  to  be  honest." 

"  Please  don't  preach,  Alice  dear,"  said  another.  "  We  know  you  have  not 
learned  the  freshman's  lesson  in  the  noble  art  of  flirting,  but  it  will  fit  Caroline  to  a 
^T'  and  it  will  be  jolly  to  watch  the  contest  between  her — and  what's  his  name, 
Caroline  ? ' ' 

"Jack — Jack  Gardner,"  said  Caroline — "Oh,  folks!  I'm  just  wild  to  see 
him."     As  she  spoke  they  drove  up  to  the  door  where  Gayle  met  them. 

The  house,  built  of  granite,  looked  old  and  grey  except  on  one  side  which  was 
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covered  from  foundation  to  roof-top  with  English  Ivy.  Among  its  cosy  nooks  the 
baby  birds  were  ' '  peep — peeping, ' '  each  struggling  for  the  place  nearest  ta 
"  mother's  "  side  for  the  long  sweet  sleep  of  the  night.  The  leaves  and  the  winds 
were  saying  "  good-night "  to  each  other.  The  great  oaks  stood  silent  and  protect- 
ing about  the  house  and  beyond  the  grove  flowed  the  Yadkin,  on  its  busy  way  front 
Watauga  to  the  sea.  Its  waters  reflected  the  forests,  the  hilltops,  the  house,  even 
the  twinkling  lights  which  from  every  window  bade  "welcome"  to  the  arriving^ 
guests,  and  added  the  last  touch  to  the  picture  of  a  perfect  country  home. 

With  Gayle,  were  her  brother  and  five  of  his  college  friends  who,  like  the  girls^ 
had  gathered  for  the  serious  purpose  of  "having  fun"  for  one  full  week  at  this- 
house- party. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  construction  of  the  human  mind,  by  some  chance — or  per- 
haps mischance— -woman  received  the  whole  amount  of  curiosity  which  had  beem 
set  apart  for  both  sexes.  Without  discussing  psychology,  I  permit  myself  to  observe 
that  we  occasionally  have  cause  to  wonder  if  this  be  a  fact  or  a  legend.  Among^ 
Gayle's  guests  the  test  cid  not  prove  the  assertion,  since  it  was  evident  that  the 
men  had  used  their  time  to  advantage  in  collecting  data  concerning  the  past  and 
present  of  the  girls.  Gayle  was  wise.  Not  only  vivid  descriptions,  but  photographs- 
were  furnished  to  assist  in  choosing  their  unknown,  but  fast  approaching  fates  for  a 
week.  Selections  were  made  and  each  man  swore  that  it  mattered  not  what 
happened,  he  would  not  change  but  would  play  the  devoted  to  his  first  choice. 

Caroline's  hero  had  not  fallen  to  her  lot  for  entertainment,  but  to  Alice,  the 
quiet  and  truth-loving.  Gayle  could  not  understand  why  he  had  chosen  the  plain 
little  face,  but  the  cris-cross  of  fate  did  not  burden  the  hearts  nor  silence  the  tongues 
of  the  merry  party. 

If  the  substance  weakened  or  strengthened  the  impressions  made  upon  their 
fancies  by  the  shadows  on  paper,  the  boys  did  not  say,  but  of  Jack  Gardner's  satis- 
faction with  his  choice  there  was  left  no  doubt,  seeing  the  smile  and  hearing  the 
joyous  ring  when  he  said: 

"  Well,  boys,  isn't  Miss  Alice  the  dearest  little  girl  of  them  all?  She  brings 
to  mind  the  gentle  maiden  of  whom  we  read  but  rarely  see,  and  whom  the  books 
call  violet- faced,  modest  and  sweet!  " 

"  See  here.  Jack,"  said  one,  "if  she  is  so  innocent  I'll  wager  that  every  man 
of   us  will  pound  you  if  you  flirt  with  her.     You  know  it  is  agreed  that  no  man 
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shall  make  desperate  love  at  this  house-party  unless  he  is  in  earnest.      It  will  be  hard 
on  you,  old  fellow,  but  we  shall  make  no  exceptions  because  of  a  chronic  weakness." 

"  Hear!  hear!"  cried  several,  "and  now  to  our  toilets  for  dinner." 

The  boys  believed,  and  Jack  did  not  distrust  the  idea,  that  he  was  irresistible 
and  that  "  to  see  him  was  to  love  him  "  on  the  part  of  any  luckless  girl  who  might 
wander  his  way.  From  summer  to  summer,  he  trifled,  forgetting  last  year's  affair 
in  time  to  enjoy  that  of  the  present. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  his  was  the  leading  spirit.  He  it  was  who  outlined  this 
campaign  of  pleasure,  and  right  bravely  did  he  lead  his  troop  of  merry-makers,  with 
what  glory  to  himself  we  shall  see.  One  of  his  equipments  in  the  storming  and  con- 
quering of  hearts  was  a  voice  of  thrilling  sweetness — a  voice  which  brought  to  the 
hearer  a  pleasure  so  keen  that  it  might  be  pain — a  sort  of  agony  of  delight.  Even 
these  idle,  merry  young  people  were  never  too  "  busy  "  to  sit  still  under  its  spell. 
He  said  that  to  "  accompany"  was  a  gift  and  that  Alice  possessed  it.  And  so  it 
came  about  that  they  were  at  the  piano  together  and  the  others  were  on  the  gallery 
in  the  starlight.  It  was  the  evening  before  the  close  of  their  gala  week  when  he 
forgot  himself,  forgot  that  others  were  listening,  forgot,  indeed,  that  there  ever  had 
been  any  one  in  the  wide,  wide  world  save  Alice.  How  remarkable  for  Jack  I  He 
had  never  before  forgotten  himself,  had  never  before  been  unmindful  of  admiring 
glances,  never  before  had  failed  to  tell  himself  that  he  was  a  lucky  fellow  and  cared 
for  no  one  but  Jack. 

And  Alice  ?  As  she  soothingly  followed  his  voice  with  her  light  touch  on  the 
keys,  was  she  conscious  of  the  picture  she  made  in  the  silver  light  of  the  rising 
moon  which  sent  its  shaft  through  the  window  and  rested  on  her  head  ?  Was  she 
thinking  of  the  effect  which  her  presence  produced  upon  the  man  at  her  side  ?  Was 
she  thinking  of  him,  of  herself,  or  of  some  other  girl  to  whom  he  might  lately  have 
sung  the  same  song  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  Could  she  tell  why  suddenly  she  looked  up 
at  him  and  saw  his  face  lighted  from  within  more  than  by  the  moonlight  ?  Not 
many  women  are  slow  to  read  the  face  of  a  man  Avho  loves  her.  Alice  was  not  and 
she  saw  in  his  the  truth  w^hich  he  sung  on  to  her  "The  dearest,  sweetest  story 
ever  told."  Still  she  would  not  take  it  to  herself,  for  how  many  days  had  it  been 
since  he  sang  to  some  other  girl?  She  rose  to  follow  her  friends.  They  had  gone 
to  the  river.  She  "  believed  her  head  ached  "  she  said  when  he  asked  her  to  sit  on 
the  veranda. 
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"  I  know  that  my  heart  aches,"  he  said. 

"  I  am  sorry,  but  you  will  be  all  right  to-morrow." 

"You  don't  think  that,"  he  exclaimed.  "Because  you  are  a  woman,  you 
know  that  I  love  you,  Alice." 

"Because  I  am  a  woman,  I  don't  know  it.  If  I  were  a  man  I  should  think 
you  liked  me  since  our  first  day  together." 

' '  Don' t  chaff.  You  are  just  trying  to  gain  time  till  the  others  come.  I  do 
love  you.  Don't  you  care  for  me?  Won't  you,  Alice,  sometime — if  you  do  not 
now?" 

She  looked  into  his  eyes  which  had  so  often  deceived  others,  and  he  saw  a 
dancing  light  come  into  hers  as  she  said : 

"  I  don't  believe  you  ever  were  so  serious  before,*Mr.  Gardner.  It  would  be  a 
pleasant  thing  for  you  to  add  another  feather  to  your  cap,  but  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
give  you  the  pleasure." 

"I  deserve  your  sarcasm,  though  I  do  not  deserve  all  of  your  scorn.  Will  you 
give  me  time  to  prove  that  I  am  not  the  fool  they  have  told  you  I  am  ? ' ' 

"Just  as  much  time  as  you  ask,"  she  replied  in  a  tone  so  indifferent  that  the 
man  paled  and  turned  to  go — then  coming  back,  said: 

"  Tell  me  what  I  may  do  to  prove  what  I  have  told  you  to-night  ?  " 

"Is  it  worth  while  ?  ' '  she  asked  with  a  little  laugh  which  sounded  like  a  sob. 

His  ear  was  quick  to  catch  the  altered  note. 

"  It  is  worth  all  of  time  to  me.  Tell  me  and  you  shall  never  be  sorry  that  you 
have  allowed  me  to  redeem  myself  and  to  hope. ' ' 

' '  All  right  then.  My  condition  is  a  hard  one — but  if  for  three  years  you  will 
make  love  to  no  other  girl,  either  by  eyes  or  tongue,  you  may  come  back  to  me." 

Before  he  had  time  to  reply,  she  ran  up  stairs  just  as  the  others  came  in  from 
their  last  jaunt  on  the  river. 

"  Why,  where  is  Alice?  "  they  asked.  Jack  believed  she  had  a  headache  and 
had  retired.  A  ripple  of  laughter  went  round  and  Caroline  said  to  Jack,  whom  she 
had  not  quite  forgiven  for  his  choice: 

"  Mr.  Gardner,  you  don't  look  like  the  man  who  sings: 

Perhaps  her  negative  rankles, 
To-day  as  the  dead  leaves  whirl. 
But  there's  always  another  summer 
And  there's  always  another  girl. 
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Good  night  and  a  merry  next  summer  to  all! " 

********* 

The  girls  had  scattered,  the  men  had  gone  to  work  in  office,  counting-house 
and  the  farm.  Just  three  weeks  had  passed  when  Alice  received  a  telegram  one 
evening  as  she  was  sitting  at  a  sister's  sick-bed.  It  read:  "Jack  is  badly  injured 
by  a  fall.     He  asks  that  you  be  informed." — signed — "  Nelly  Gardner." 

Alice  called  her  father  and  laid  the  yellow  paper  before  him. 

"  Who  is  Jack  ?  "  he  asked. 

"I   must  go  to  him,"  was  the  reply. 

He  had  fallen  in  an  effort  to  rescue  a  child  from  danger.  Many  weeks  his  life 
hung  in  the  balance,  but  Nature  and  care  won  the  victory.  When  at  last  he  knew 
Alice  who  sat  at  his  side  he  said: 

"  Must  I  wait  three  years  ?  " 

"  No,  I  believe  in  you  now." 
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PAST  AND  FUTURE. 

A  DRAMA. 


ROBERT  DICK  DOUGI^AS. 


A  HISTORY  AND  PROPHECY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

An  entertainment  complimentary  to  the  visiting  members  of  the  General  Assembly  of 

North  Carolina,  given  by  the  Students  of  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial 

College,  Monday  Night,  February  18,  1901. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Father  Time Frances  Womblk 

Old  Century Alma  Pittman 

Education Christina  Snvder 

Carolina Carrie  Sparger 

New  Century Nettie  Parker 

Chorus  representing  the  three  departments  of  the  College  work:  Normal, 
Commercial,  and  Domestic. 


Incidental  music  by  the  College  Orchestra  and  Glee  Club. 


Father  Time  on  stage;  enter  Old  Century  leading  Education  by  the  hand. 

Father  Time  to  Old  Century. — My  greeting  to  you  and  yours  and  farewell 
too — for  full  one  hundred  years  we've  journeyed  on  together,  and  have  seen  strange 
sights  and  many  changes;  but  when  all  is  said,  and  all  the  deeds  that  you  have 
looked  upon  are  counted,  measured,  weighed,  you  may  say  true  that  I  have  never 
seen  a  century  more  rich  in  progress  or  in  good  to  man.  But  your  young  friend, 
or  young  or  old,  I  know  not — she  doth  look  of  both,  who  is  she  pray  ?  Her  face  I 
surely  know. 

Old  Century. — Who  is  she?  She  is  one  whom  I  did  find  sorely  neglected, 
almost  unknown,  often  despised.  But  I  have  tried  as  best  I  could  to  raise  her  up, 
and  give  her  strength,  and  put  her  in  the  place  to  which  she  is  entitled  by  her  worth 
and  by  the  good  that  she  has  done,  and  in  the  future  still  will  do  in  even  larger 
measure.     'Tis  Education. 

Father  Time. — Ah!  yes,  I  should  have  known.     But  I  was  thinking  of  the  past 
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'(walking  up  and  down  and  talking  partly  to  himself).  It  was  not  always  thus! 
How  many  centuries,  alas,  I've  seen,  who  gave  to  education  scarce  a  friendly  word, 
•who  did  not  take  her  hand  as  friend  with  friend  but  forced  her  far  behind  to  walk — 
-almost  to  crawl  fettered  and  bound  as  if  a  dangerous  thing.  (To  Old  Century).  Yes, 
^and  in  your  early  youth,  you,  even  you,  were  not  so  friendly  with  your  friend.  But 
vthere!  I  will  not  quarr.el  for  you  have  since  tried  to  make  amends.  'Tis  true  in 
places,  many  places  I  must  own,  your  friend  is  scarcely  known,  or  only  known  to 
^hose  into  whose  laps  capricious  fate  has  poured  her  golden  gifts;  but  then  'tis  not 
^rour  fault  for  oftentimes  you  met  with  obstacles;  now  grim  want — and  now  with 
men  who  turned  their  backs  and  cried  away!  away!  I  know  not  Education  and  do 
dot  want  to  know  her,  and  others  shall  not  know  at  my  expense.  But  you  have 
tried  to  tear  away  the  wall  of  prejudice  and  to  unlock  the  fetters  of  selfish  greed  that 
"kept  her  close  confined  in  narrow  places,  and  have  bade  her  go  forth  into  the  world 
^o  visit  hut  and  palace  both  alike,     'Tis  a  good  deed  and  true. 

Old  Century. — It  is  the  happiest  memory  that  I  bear  into  the  regions  of  the  past 
"where  now  I  go.  Almost  with  magic  does  she  seem  to  work,  and  in  her  path  close 
^follow  virtue,  fame  and  wealth,  but  all  dependent  on  her  showing  them  the  way. 
IFain  would  I  stay  to  see  still  greater  triumphs  on  her  part,  but,  as  the  poet  says, 
■"  Old  order  changeth  yieldmg  place  to  new,"  and  I  must  now  away,  for  at  the  door 
-seeking  admission  is  the  order  new  (backing).  Goodbye,  my  friend,  God  speed 
_your  noble  work. 


Chorus:    "HAIL  TO  THE  OLD  CENTURY!" 

(Tune,  Victoria.) 

We  hail  thee!    Thou  glory-crowned  Centurj', 
We  hail  thee,  we  reverence  thee. 

Kneeling  at  thy  feet, 
Bringing  offerings  meet: 
Songs  from  poet's  heart, 
Gems  from  hand  of  art, 
We  yield  them  all  to  thee, 
To  thee,  loved  Centurj-, 
We  hail  thee,  thou  glorj'-crowned  Century. 
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We  hail  thee,  we  reverence  thee. 

We  sigh  for  thee,  loved  Century, 

And  our  hearts  are  thine, 

Bowing  at  thy  shrine, 

We  sing  farewell, 

We  sing  our  sad  farewell. 

We  sing  farewell, 

We  sing  our  sad  farewell, 

Old  Century.     Blest  Century, 

Loved  Century. 

Father  Time. — But  what  have  you  to  say,  my  friend  ?  If  I  should  ask  what  is 
your  mission  in  this  busy  world,  what  would  your  answer  be? 

Education. — My  mission,  Father  Time,  is  half  for  you — the  other  half  is  for 
eternity;  for  both  in  this  world  and  in  the  next  my  kiss  remains  upon  the  bro\sr 
where  I  have  placed  it. 

My  mission  is  to  give  to  minds  new  power,  hearts  new  love,  arms  new  strength. 
As  the  bright  sun  drives  from  the  land  the  noisesome  mists  that  veil  the  lofty  peaks^ 
so  to  the  mind  I  come  and  drive  away  the  mist  and  clouds  of  ignorance  and 
doubt,  and  give  to  view  heights  never  before  seen.  Whate'er  I  find  within  the 
human  heart  and  brain  that  God  hath  planted  there  for  noble  ends,  I  nurture, 
care  for,  help  to  live  and  grow,  but  all  of  weakness  or  of  vice  I  tear  up  by  the  roots 
and  cast  away.  I  teach  the  brain  to  grasp,  to  analyse,  to  know,  to  will,  to  think 
great,  noble  thoughts;  to  plan  great  noble  deeds.  I  teach  the  hand  to  follow  skill- 
fully the  eye  and  brain;  to  grasp  and  use  fair  nature's  v/ondrous  powers;  to  chaiii 
the  lightning  and  unloose  at  will;  to  plow  the  deep  with  mighty  keels  of  steel;  to 
pull,  to  drive,  to  carry,  with  the  vanishing  steam;  to  open  wide  the  future's  long 
closed  book;  to  put  the  thought  upon  the  printed  page  embalmed  for  future  ages* 
use,  not  shrunken,  withered,  but  with  all  the  strength  and  power  that  first  they 
knew.  On,  on,  I  still  could  go  and  tell  of  what  I  have  already  done  or  hope  to  do, 
but  'tis  enough  to  say,  my  field  is  deep  as  human  understanding,  as  broad  as  human 
love,  as  high  as  human  hopes;  who  aids  me,  gives  a  gift  to  all  mankind,  and  raises 
for  himself  a  monument  in  human  hearts  more  lasting  far  than  shaft  of  marble  or 
of  bronze.  It  is  not  a  selfish  plea  I  make  when  forth  I  stretch  my  arms  and  ask  for 
help  from  those  in  station  high,  but  'tis  a  plea  for  millions  over  all  the  land,  but 
most  of  all  for  those  in  lowly  places.  But  I  see  coming  one  whom  I  do  trust  and 
hope  will  prove  my  friend.     'Tis  the  New  Century. 

Enter  New  Century. 
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"  HAIL  TO  THE  NEW  CENTURY.  " 

(Tunc,  Victoria.) 

We  hail  thee!    Thou  Rosy-crowned  Century. 

We  hail  thee!    We  welcoTne  thee! 

Youngest  child  of  Time, 

Banish  darksome  crime, 

Bring  us  fair-haired  Peace, 

Grant  from  wars  release. 

We  crave  this  boon  from  thee,  oh  fair  young  Century, 

We  hail  thee!    Thou  Rosy-crowned  Century. 

We  hail  thee!    We  hail  thee! 

All  our  hopes  and  fears, 
For  the  coming  years, 
Here  we  bring  to  thee. 
Here  we  bring  to  thee. 
Oh,  come  with  joy, 
Our  prayers  thy  thoughts  employ! 
Oh,  come  with  joy. 
Our  prayers  thy  thoughts  employ, 
Young  Century,  fair  Century- ! 
Loved  Century! 

New  Century — (Looks  around  wonderingly).  Surely  such  welcome  should 
make  me  feel  that  bright  will  be  my  pathway,  Father  Time.  Into  the  world  I  come 
with  highest  hopes  and  broadest  love  for  all;  but  little  do  I  know  of  how  to  guide 
the  feet  of  men;  tell  me,  for  you  are  wise. 

Father  Time. — My  child,  I  have  seen  hopes  as  bright  as  yours  sink  low  and 
lower  still,  until  they  died.  I  have  seen  dire  disasters,  dark  despair,  follow  a  fair 
new  Century;  I  have  seen  crime  and  hate  and  want  o'er  all  the  world  stalk  like  grim 
specters  with  no  one  to  oppose. 

New  Century. — What  caffl  do  to  banish  hate  and  crime  and  want  from  o5  the 
«arth  ?     Can  no  one  give  me  aid  ? 

Father  Time.-— Yes,  (pointing  to  Educatson).  S/ie  can  give  you  aid.  To 
her  you  needs  must  look  for  help.  No  other  power  her  place  can  fill,  no  other 
hand  pour  forth  such  blessings  to  both  high  and  low.  Fair  Education  ready  stands, 
yes,  willing,  anxious,  waiting  For  the  work. 
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Education. — (to  New  Century).  With  willing  heart  and  hand  I  wait  but  iot 
an  opportunity.  As  on  you  go  upon  your  way  give  me  a  generous  portion  of  your- 
store  and  I  will  it  repay  an  hundred  fold  and  more.  In  varied  coin  will  my  payment- 
be;  in  moral,  mental  wealth,  yes  in  material  too,  And  giving  me  you,  aid  a  worthy- 
cause  and  yet  are  richer  for  the  gift  you  make,  more  able  far  to  care  for  those  wha-- 
for  your  charity  do  make  request.  Since  first  the  world  began,  I've  struggled  oUr- 
winning  a  tardy  favor  from  the  years,  but  now  I  stand  unterrified  by  past  distress^, 
ready  and  willing  for  more  work,  more  work. 

Enter  Carolina. 

Father  Time  to  Carolina, — Right  welcome  are  you  and  right  opportune  your* 
coming.  We  were  but  now  telling  this  almost  stranger,  the  New  Century,  the- 
noble  work  done  by  our  friend  fair  Education,  here. 

Carolina, — Then,  I  am  glad  I  have  come  upon  you  here  for  there  is  not  to  me  as. 
dearer  thing  or  one  from  whose  unselfish  aid  I  have  reaped  greater  blessings.  Oldi 
Father  Time,  when  first  you  saw  me  venture  forth  upon  life's  path  an  hundred  years- 
and  more  ago,  grim  war  its  blighting  hand  had  laid  upon  me  and  in  blood  was  Ik. 
baptized.  Few  were  my  people  then — far  scattered  over  hill  and  dale;  and  poor  and> 
struggling,  too.  Perhaps  my  friend,  (waving  hand  towards  Education)  may  oft. 
have  thought  I  did  not  know  her  worth  or  much  esteem  her  friendship,  but  it  was- 
not  so.  Rough,  hard,  and  long  the  way  I  led  her,  but  'twas  the  best  I  knew.  The- 
eighteenth  century  died  when  I  was  young  and  scarce  had  made  much  progress;; 
then  came  the  Century  which  now  has  said  farewefl.  The  while  she  stayed  I>. 
stronger  grown,  gave  to  my  friend  (waving  her  hand  towards  Education)  and  up  have 
sprung  great  seats  of  learning;  and  no  less  dear  to  me,  full  many  a  modest  school 
house  for  my  girls  and  boys.  (To  New  Century).  Much  has  been  done  but  evert= 
more  remains.  While  you  are  with  us  I  do  hope  to  give  unto  this  noble  work  more- 
than  I  gave  before.     Would  see  what  I  have  done  ? 

New  Century. — Yes,  gladly  would  I  see. 

Carolina. —  (drawing  aside  curtain).  Then  look!  Here  are  the  brightest  jewelff- 
in  my  crown  (pointing  to  the  public  school  children).  'Tis  here  the  work  begins*. 
From  craggy  mountain  tops  across  my  fair  domain  unto  the  wave-kissed  shores,, 
schoolhouses  stand  (alas!  too  few)  but  more  I  hope  to  have.  They  lay  the  firm? 
foundation  upon  which  is  built  character  and  success.     From  out  their  doors  comer 
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forth  the  children  with  new  hopes,  new  aspirations,  and  new  powers  to  batlle  with 
the  world  and  win  the  fight.  Whatever  else  I  do,  to  them  I  surely  will  give  of  my 
wealth  right  liberally.  (Pointing  to  the  A.  and  M.  )  Here  is  my  "A  and  M."  as 
I  do  fondly  call  it;  there  mind  and  hand  are  taught  in  unison  to  work  that  the  greatest 
good  may  come  from  their  joint  work;  and  from  its  care  full  many  boys  go  out  more 
useful  to  themselves,  more  helpful,  far,  to  me  than  they  without  it  could  have  hoped 
to  be. 

(Pointing  to  the  University.)  Here  in  the  ancient  halls  of  learning  so  beloved 
by  many  hundred  sons,  the  higher  fields  of  learning  are  explored,  and  minds  made 
rich  with  an  inheritance  which  to  our  time  all  ages  handed  down  a  precious  legacy. 

(Pointing  to  colored  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College).  And  here  I  care  for 
those  of  humbler  race  who  feel  within  their  breast  a  yearning  for  the  things  their 
fathers  knew  not  of.  These,  too,  are  dear  to  me  and  their  upbuilding  will  remove  a 
burden  that  I  long  have  borne.      For  their  sake  and  for  mine  press  on  this  work. 

(Pointing  to  BHnd,  Deaf  and  Dumb).  Here  in  my  care  areafiflicted  ones,  upon 
whom  God  hath  laid  a  heavy  hand.  The  ones  wdiose  eyes  may  never  see  the  glad- 
dening light,  whose  ears  may  never  hear  the  sound  of  loving  words.  Surely  for 
them  I  need  not  ask;  for  even  the  hardest  heart  with  pity  will  be  full,  the  eye,  with 
tears  when  thinking  of  them. 

(Pointing  to  Insane.)  And  here  my  more  than  helpless  ones,  whose  minds  are 
but  as  babes  who  nothing  know.  All  powerless  to  help  themselves,  their  very-  help- 
lessness appeals  to  me,  their  hopelessness  doth  call  to  me  more  loudly  than  a 
thousand  tongues.      I  somtimes  think  God  placed  them  here  to  test  our  hearts. 

(Pointing  to  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College).  And  last  hut  not  the 
least,  my  Normal  College  here  I  show.  It  is  my  treasure  house,  within  its  walls 
my  fairest  flowers  are  gathered,  in  the  first  bloom  of  womanhood.  What  is  its 
work,  you  ask?  'Tis  hard  to  say,  though  every  calling,  class  and  place  doth 
know  that  work.  Go  east  or  west  o'er  all  my  broad  domain  and  you  will  find 
that  as  a  subtle  perfume  does  its  influence  spread,  not  seen  or  touched  but  filling  all 
with  sweetest  fragrance.  What  is  its  work  ?  The  schools  will  make  reply,  "  Ls  it 
doth  aid."  A  multitude  of  homes  will  answer  give,  "  It  makes  us  happier,  brighter."' 
All  womankind  with  one  accord  will  say,  "And  it  has  helped  to  raise,  to  broaden, 
and  to  beautify  our  sphere  in  life.  What  greater,  nobler  work  is  there  to  do  ?  But 
for  themselves  they  now  will  speak: 
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THE  NORMAL  CHORUS. 

(Tune,  from  ''Chimes  of  Normandy."  ) 

Than  us  you  will  not  find  better 

As  a  book-keeper  for  your  store; 
If  you  find  you  have  a  debtor, 

We  will  make  him  owe  you  more. 
Creditors  will  never  worry 

Or  disturb  your  busy  mind, 
We'll  dismiss  them  in  a  hurry 

And  you  they  will  never  find. 
***** 
Who  are  teachers  seeking? 

School-marms  such  as  we 
Nowhere  else  you'll  see, 

From  the  modest  way  we're  speaking, 
You  can  tell  we  can  teach  well. 

We  know  all  the  books 
That  have  been  written  throughout  ages 

By  poets,  teachers,  sages, 
Just  see  how  wisely  we  can  look. 

***** 
Who  are  wanting  maidens  able 

To  keep  house  and  wait  on  table  ? 
Such  here  you'll  find. 

Such  here  you'll  find. 
Of  dark  and  fair  you  see  there's  plenty, 

And  some  are  old  and  some  not  twenty. 
So  you  may  have  your  mind. 

So  you  may  have  your  mind. 


Just  look  at  that,  just  look  at  this, 
Don't  you  think  we're  not  amiss. 

A  glance  give  there,  a  glance  give  here, 
Tell  us  if  you  think  us  dear. 

Though  our  cheek  be  fresh  and  glowing, 

You  will  find  us  rather  knowing. 
Most  girls  are  so. 

Most  girls  are  so. 
And  though  of  course  we  are  quite  steady, 

To  pick  up  facts  we  are  quite  ready. 
You  will  not  find  us  slow. 

You  will  not  find  us  slow. 

CHORUS. 

Just  look  at  that,  just  look  at  this, 
Don't  you  think  we're  not  amiss. 

A  glance  ^ive  there,  a  glance  give  here, 
Tell  us  if  you  think  us  dear. 
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These  are  the  treasures  that  my  heart  doth  hold  the  dearest  of  all  that  I  possess. 
Great  is  the  work  they  have  already  done,  but  greater  still  the  duty  that's  ahead, 
New  Century,  I  trust  and  pray  that  each  succeeding  year  within  your  cycle  at  its 
end  may  find  their  power  for  good  increased,  not  any  one  of  them  by  tearing  down 
the  other,  for  they  each  have  a  work  to  do.  But  then  I  do  not  fear,  for  well  I  know 
that  I  can  trust  the  men  who  in  my  councils  sit.  They  will  give  aid  and  in  after- 
years  will  be  satisfied  and  glad.  And  so,  New  Century,  I  do  commit  these  to  thy 
keeping  and  we  all  will  join  in  wishing  to  them  all  success. 

New  Century. — The  trust  I  take,  and  with  the  aid  of  those  who  by  the  people's 
choice  sit  in  your  halls  I  promise  you  that  onward  still  shall  go  the  noble  work  so 
worthily  begun. 

(All  join  hands  and  face  audience.) 

Education  (in  center). — And  now  our  thanks  we  give  to  you  our  friends  who 
from  the  Capitol  have  journeyed  here  to  see  our  work,  and  may,  we  hope,  approve. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


"A  History  of  the  United  States  for  Junior  Classes,"  by  Francis  Newtoit 
Thorpe,  A.M.,  Ph.D.     Eldridge  &  Bro.,  Philadelphia. 

^  This  is  a  small  book  of  less  than  300  pages,  suitable  for  pupils  just  entering 
upon  the  serious  study  of  American  history.  The  author,  a  teacher  of  many  years' 
experience,  has  wisely  selected  his  material.  The  book  is  brief,  but  sufficiently 
comprehensive  for  the  purpose  intended.  Tradition,  well-worn  anecdotes,  and  that 
class  of  material  designed  to  amuse  rather  than  to  instruct  have  been  omitted,  while 
the  important  facts  relating  to  the  development  of  our  country  have  been  simply 
yet  effectively  presented. 

The  book  is  not  a  "  drum  and  trumpet  history".  Twenty-four  pages  tell  the 
story  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution;  twenty  pages  that  of  the  Civil  War.  Due 
attention  is  given  to  the  social  and  industrial  history  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
important  subject  of  historical  geography  is  properly  emphasized. 

A  valuable  feature  of  the  book  is  the  series  of  excellent  maps  which  it  contains. 
Review  questions,  readily  convertible  into  topics,  are  appended  to  each  chapter 
and  a  list  of  books  suitable  for  reference  is  given.  One  of  the  most  helpful  and 
stimulating  portions  of  the  little  volume  is  the  latter  part,  consisting  of  some  thirty 
pages  devoted  to  a  topical  analysis  of  United  States  history.  Much  in  the  way 
of  helpful  suggestion  is  given  to  the  teacher,  and  specific  references  to  the  pages  of 
the  history  economize  the  time  of  the  pupil.  Brief  biographical  summaries  are 
given  presenting  the  more  important  events  in  the  lives  of  the  makers  of  American 
history. 

"  Politics  and  Public  Schools,"  by  G.  W.  Anderson,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  April,  contains  much  of  interest  to  schoolmen  and  schoolwomen  and  to  all 
voters.  Though  conditions  in  Boston  are  discussed,  yet  the  touch  of  nature,  which 
makes  us  all  kin,  brings  home  to  us  in  North  Carolina  the  warning  that  the  public 
schools  must  be  kept  purified  of  politics,  else  the  fountain-head  of  citizenship  will 
be  poisoned.  Another  paper  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  is  ' '  The  Reconstruc- 
tion Period.  Reconstruction  in  South  Carolina,"  by  Daniel  H.  Chamberlain,  who, 
as  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  had  ample  opportunity  to  see  events  at  first  hand. 
He  is  calm,  clear  and  seemingly  just  in  his  statements  and  conclusions. 
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The  World's  Work  for  April,  as  usual,  gives  much  space  to  the  world's  suc- 
•^cessful  workers.  Andrew  Carnegie's  business  life  and  how  he  made  his  millions  is 
;^iven  in  full.  One  is  naturally  interested  to  know  if  this  man  has  ever  had  any 
3iome-life,  if  he  has  had  domestic  joys,  or  if  his  whole  happiness  has  been  in  the 
-accumulation  and  in  the  distribution  of  the  dollar.  "The  Sun  Motor"  and  the  "Tele- 
phone Newspaper"  will  be  read  wich  much  pleasure  by  those  who  see  in  the  new 
-century  a  revolution  in  our  manner  of  living. 

Scribner  gives  as  its  leading  article  "The  Southern  Mountaineer,"  by  John 
JFox,  Jr.,  who  has  made  a  close  study  of  the  mountains  and  of  their  necessary 
{influence  upon  the  people  whom  they  enclose  and  have  isolated.  "  Skipper"  is  the 
-Story  of  a  noble  horse,  his  sorrows  and  final  happiness,  which  appeals  to  all  lovers 
■of  our  mute  friends.  "The  Stage  Reminiscences  of  Mrs.  Gilbert"  is  of  special 
interest,  since  the  paper  gives  us  much  of  the  inner  life  of  people  whom  the  world 
i3S  wont  to  look  upon  as  mechanical  contrivances  for  the  amusement  of  the  public. 

The  Educational  Review  is  full  of  good  reading  for  the  pedagogue,  present  and 
future.  "Educational  Progress  in  England,"  Sir  John  Fitch,  and  "School  Rem- 
aniscences,"  James  M.  Greenwood,  are  particularly  interesting. 
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EDITORIAL. 


North  Carolina  is  on  the  up-grade  educationally.  Noth- 
Thc  General  Assembly  ing  shows  it  more  clearly  than  recent  legislation.  Every 
of  J  90 J  and  Education*  public  school  interest  in  the  State  received  help  and  encour- 
agement from  the  General  Assembly  of  1901,  The  increase- 
in  the  appropriations  to  the  University,  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  the- 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Raleigh,  the  CuUowhee  High  School;  the 
doubling  of  the  annual  appropriation  from  the  State  Treasury  to  the  general  public: 
school  system;  the  increase  in  the  appropriation  to  the  colored  Agricultural  and! 
Mechanical  College;  the  legislation  looking  to  the  concentration  and  strength- 
ening of  the  normal  school  work  for  the  colored  race;  and  the  special  legislation  to* 
encourage  the  establishment  of  libraries  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  of  the 
State  mean  progress  all  along  the  line  of  education. 

We  have  two  literary  societies  in  our  College — and  a-. 
Need  of  Literary  Work  literary  society  is  supposed  to  foster,  above  all  things,  lit- 
in  the  Societies*  erature.  Naturally,  one  would  expect  good  literary  work  to- 

be  done,  yet  what  is  the  case  ?  When  an  editor  approaches- 
a  girl,  the  latter  begins  to  shy  off  as  if  some  plague  were  coming  nigh,  and  to  the 
request  for  contributions,  comes  the  reply,  "  Oh,  I  can't  !"  And  from  what  follows^ 
it  really  appears  that  she  has  spoken  the  truth.  What  is  the  matter  ?  for  surely 
something  is  wrong  when  a  school  of  girls  says  ' '  I  can' t. ' ' 

What  is  wrong,  society  members  ?  Why  is  so  little  literary  work  done  ?  We 
see  great  enthusiasm  when  the  time  comes  for  election  of  marshals,  but  until  thai* 
the  air  is  calm.  When  has  there  ever  been  enthusiasm  over  the  subject  of  a  well- 
written  paper,  such  as  we  see  when  a  play  has  been  given? 

The  tendency  towards  play-acting  has,  in  a  measure,  been  counteracted  this- 
year,  but  there  is  still  much  to  be  desired  along  that  line.  There  is  still  too  great  a. 
tendency  to  please  the  eye  and  to  let  the  mind  find  food  where  it  may.  It  is  true 
some  one  may  say  our  brains  are  sufficiently  exercised  during  school-hours,  and 
that  we  need  to  employ  other  "muscles"  sometimes.     Yes,  that  is  true;  but  it 
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is  also  true  that,  while  we  are  in  college,  the  process  is  for  the  most  part  one  of 
receiving.  Very  seldom  do  we  have  an  opportunity  to  give  to  others  that  which 
we  have  received.  No  matter  how  good  the  instruction  in  English  may  be,  the 
•true  literary  spirit  cannot  be  given  in  the  class-room.  We  have  the  advantage 
■of  fine  instruction  in  this  department,  but  no  amount  of  theory  or  of  example 
-can  take  the  place  of  expression.  And  the  class-room  is  not  the  place  for  it  either. 
To  cultivate  a  true  literary  spirit,  the  girls  themselves  must  do  the  work.  No  one 
•can  make  another  literary,  she  must  gain  thii  for  herself,  if  it  is  gained  at  all.  This 
.should  be  the  work  of  the  Societies;  they  should  further  the  process  of  reproduc- 
tion and  expression  which  the  crowded  hours  of  recitations  cannot  furnish. 

Not  only  is  this  true,  that  good  literary  work  is  rarely  done,  but  what  is  still 
more  deplorable,  that  it  is  not  appreciated  when  it  is  done.  When  debates  or 
evenings  with  some  favorite  authors  are  prepared,  the  girls  sigh  and  say,  "  Oh, 
why  not  give  us  a  play?  It  is  so  much  more  interesting!"  What  is  a  literary 
-society  for,  anyway?  It  is  no  entertainment-box;  it  should  mean  hard  work  and 
•mutual  improvement  on  the  part  of  its  members. 

We  came  here  to  go  forth  well  educated,  well  trained  women;  is  mere  sight- 
:seeing  going  to  make  us  that  ?  No,  we  must  use  our  minds,  cultivate  our  hearts 
and  souls.  Good  literature  can  do  this;  mere  spectacular  performances  never  have 
-and  never  will  accomplish  it.  Let  us  then  strive  toward  a  higher  literary  life  and 
make  our  societies  what  they  should  be — great  and  potent  factors  in  the  cultivation 
-of  nobler,  better,  clearer  and  stronger  minded  womanhood.  D.  B.  A. 

Since  our  last  issue  Dr.  Edith  B.  Blackwell  has  come  as  our 
Oui*  New  Resident  resident  physician  in  place  of  Dr.  Anna  M.  Gove  resigned. 
Physician,  Dr.  Blackwell  is  a  native  of  New  Jersey.     When  she  attended 

Swarthmore  College,  one  of  the  leading  institutions  in  Penn- 
sylvania, she  had  no  desire  to  study  medicine.  Here  she  took  a  degree.  After 
this  she  became  interested  in  medicine  and  took  a  special  course  in  Biology,  Botany 
and  Physiology  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Pursuing  her  medical  studies  still  further.  Dr.  Blackwell  attended  the  Woman's 
Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary  and  graduated  there  in  1S91.  where, 
Jor  four  years  after  her  graduation,  she  served  as  assistant  in  the  anatomical  depart- 
ment. 
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Since  1895,  Dr.  Blackwell  has  had  hospital  and  dispensary  experience  in  bdtlfc 
New  York  and  in  Boston,  besides  having  had  six  years'  practice  in  the  former  city» 

She  is  a  member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York,  and  at; 
the  time  of  her  call  to  our  College,  was  consulting  physician  to  one  department  o§; 
the  Charities'  Aid  Association  and  for  the  Working  Girls'  Gymnastic  Club  of  River- 
side Association. 

Dr.  Blackwell  comes  of  an  illustrious  family.  She  is  a  neice  of  Dr.  Elizabetlfc 
Blackwell,  who  was  the  first  woman  to  receive  a  diploma  from  a  medical  college^ 
and  is  a  near  relative  of  Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  who  conducts  the  Woman's  Journal,, 
published  in  Boston,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  ably  edited  papers  in  our  country^ 

We  extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  Dr.  Blackwell  and  wish  her  much  success  an(£t 
happiness  in  her  new  life  among  us.  F.  M. 

The  long  skirt  is  the  white  woman's  burden.  "  Beauti- 
The  White  Woman's  ful,"  you  say  ?  Yes,  at  the  right  time  and  place!  It  lends. 
Bttfden*  grace  to  the  figure  and  should  the  wearer  possess  a  broad — 

not  to  say  a  masculine — understanding,  it  may  prove  to  be- 
an acceptable  screen.  We  are  happy  to  know,  however,  that  the  desire  for  that 
screen  is  rapidly  passing  from  the  minds  of  our  vigorous,  healthy  young  women. 

There  is  a  beauty  in  the  sweep  of  a  train  and  in  its  graceful  folds  which  delights=- 
the  eye  of  a  girl.  How  important  does  she  feel  when,  on  the  occasion  of  her  debut^ 
she  wears  her  first  train!  It  means  the  same  to  her  as  do  the  first  long  trousers  to^ 
the  boy.  When  her  first  street  dress  comes  from  Paris,  of  course  it  sweeps.  See- 
her  shopping  on  a  rainy  day  trying  to  look  happy  with  a  heart  as  heavy  as  her' 
skirt,  because 

A  part  of  it  always  sags 
The  hem  of  it  always  drops 
In  the  winter's  greasy  slush. 

At  last  she  reaches  home  exhausted,  not  because  of  the  long  walk  or  because  she  har- 
done  so  much,  but  because  she  has  spent  all  her  energy  in  caring  for  that  long  skirt.^ 
After  that,  it  takes  her  half  the  day  to  remove  the  mud  and  dirt  of  the  street  and  gut- 
ter. We  hail  the  day  when  the  tiresome  long  skirt  shall  give  place  to  the  sen  sible? 
ghort  one,  at  least  during  work  hours,  and  always  on  the  street. 
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Good  women  are  cleanly.  When  they  are  convinced  that  long  skirts  are  the 
carriers  of  germs  of  filth  and  disease,  how  quickly  will  their  wearers  discard  them! 
Our  girls  need  but  learn  the  laws  of  hygiene.  Their  common  sense  will  come  to  the 
rescue  and  they  will  no  longer  sweep  from  the  street  or  from  public  hallways  the 
bacteria  which  bring  suffering  and  death  to  the  home. 

Then  let  us  lay  aside  the  white  woman's  burden!  D.  C. 

Since  The  Magazine  has  ventured  to  discuss  my 
Pockcts«  lady's  costume,  she  may  not  take  it  amiss  if  we  put  in  a 

plea  for  pockets.  What!  Pockets  in  a  tea  or  reception 
gown  ?     No,  of  course  not;  but  in  or  on  or  about  that  same  tidy  little  short  skirt. 

It  is  a  fact  peculiar,  but  worthy  of  notice,  that  we  women  hold  in  somewhat  low 
esteem  this  most  useful  adjunct  to  our  toilets.  It  may  be  the  instinct  inherited  from 
our  fathers  that  a  woman  and  her  garb  must  be  purely  ornamental.  We  are  fast 
becoming  indispensable  members  of  the  body  politic  and  we  must  continue  to  be 
ornamental  members.  Then  what  ?  Make  the  pockets  ornamental  and  discard  the 
ugly  little  leather  pockets,  bristling  with  pens,  pencils  and  knives,  and  which  appear 
to  be  a  sort  of  shield  and  buckler  against  Cupid's  darts.  If  we  may  not  discard 
them,  then,  dear  girls,  hide  them  under  a  pretty  knot  of  ribbon.  It  is  true  that 
these  brown  or  yellow  patches  on  the  front  of  a  girl's  dress  waist  tell  a  tale  of  industry 
or  of  business  capacity;  but  the  fountain  pen  will  flow  as  freely  into  shorthand  and 
the  knives  and  pencils  may  be  just  as  sharp  if  they  are  kept  in  a  hidden  pocket  or  in 
a  pretty  one  made  of  silk  or  of  ribbon. 

Men  are  beginning  to  say  that  women  need  a  third  hand,  and  no  doubt  many  of 
us  have  longed  for  it  when  on  our  way  to  church  carrying  Prayer  Book  or  Hymn 
Book,  handkerchief,  fan,  umbrella  and  a  long  skirt.  With  books,  fan,  handker- 
chief— and,  possibly,  a  note  book  and  pen  for  reporting  the  sermon — safely  stored 
away  in  a  generous  pocket  on  a  short  walking  suit,  we  have  one  hand  for  the  um- 
brella and  the  other  free  to  extend  in  cordial  greeting  to  a  friend  or  to  a  little  one  or 
to  the  aged  who  may  be  cheered  by  our  passing.  F,  W. 

We  mean  the  habit  of  reading  the  newspapers.  While 
The  Reading  Habit.  there  is  much  more  reading  done  now  by  our  students 

than  formerly,  still  there  is  room  for  improvement.  The 
students'  manifest  love  of  reading  the  good  books  which  the  societies  have  placed  in 
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our  library  cannot  be  too  highly  commended,  but  there  is  a  woeful  want  of  newspaper 
reading.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  them  to  spend  a  little  of  their  time  in  reading  the 
news  of  the  day,  the  topics  which  are  agitating  the  great  outside  world  ?  To  keep 
in  touch  with  the  world  is  absolutely  necessary  to  real  culture — surely  all  of  us 
desire  that — ^and  the  only  way  to  obtain  this  is  by  reading  about  the  events  of  the 
day. 

In  addition  to  her  home  paper  (which,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  all  read)  it  would 
be  well  for  each  one  to  endeavor  to  read  one  daily  State  paper  and  one  National 
paper.  But  there  is  an  almost  unanimous  plea  of  lack  of  time  for  this,  and  the  ques- 
tion now  is  how  to  find  the  time.  In  the  first  place,  don't  waste  time  in  reading  the 
numerous  catch  advertisements  and  articles  which  furnish  no  useful  information,  the 
papers  eontain  too  many  instructive  and  vitally  interesting  subjects  for  that;  secondly, 
it  is  usually  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  read  the  headlines,  unless  it  is  an  especially 
interesting  article,  as  they  usually  are  a  brief  summary  of  the  whole.  In  this  way  a 
a  paper  may  be  read  in  a  short  while. 

How  would  this  plan  work  for  those  who  have  time  for — say,  one  paper  daily  ? 
Let  a  few,  perhaps  six,  form  themselves  into  a  club  to  read  the  papers,  the  leading 
ones  of  which  are  on  our  file.  Each  one  may  take  a  certain  paper  to  read  and,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  club,  let  them  discuss  freely  what  they  have  culled  from  their  reading 
and  exchange  ideas.  Thus  each  will  get  the  benefit  of  all  at  a  very  small  expense 
of  time. 

This  has  the  added  value  of  making  one  more  easily  conversant  in  company 
where  the  topics  of  the  day  are  necessarily  those  of  conversation  and  will  avoid 
many  a  situation  embarrassing  in  the  extreme  if  one  were  ignorant  of  these  subjects. 
Best  of  all,  there  would  be  no  place  for  gossips  and  scandalmongers.  B.  S. 
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DEBATE   BEFORE  THE   STUDENTS  AND  FACULTY  OF  THE  STATE 
NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE,  APRIL  5,  lOOL 


Question. — Resolved,  That  Hereditary  Nature  has  more 

influence  than  Education  in  the  formation  of  character. 

> 

y 

AFFIRMATIVE— Annie  M.  Kizer. 

Madame  Chairman^  Honorable  Judges,   Members  of  the  Faculty,  and  Members  oj 
the  Cornelian  and  Adelphian  Literary  Societies'. 

Nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean, 

But  Nature  makes  that  mean;  so  over  that  "  Education  " 

Which  you  say  adds  to  Nature  is  an  Education 

That  Nature  makes. 

There  is  an  art  which  doth  mend  Nature;  change  it  rather,  but 

The  art  itself  is  Nature. 

"  Our  reason,"  says  Leibnitz,  "  illumined  by  the  spirit  of  God,  reveals  the  law 
of  nature." 

"  That  nature  and  the  world  proceed,  according  to  God,  and  not  according  to 
chance, "  is  the  belief  of  Plato. 

True  character  must  be  built  after  divine  patterns.  Every  man's  life  is  a  plan 
of  God.  God  has  a  place  for  every  one  and  nature  works  it  out;  nature,  this  nature 
that  is  inborn,  that  is  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  and  define  this  nature.  It  embraces  what  a  man  is 
in  himself  and  what  he  is  through  inheritance  received  from  his  ancestors.  It  rep- 
resents a  man  in  his  originality.  It  defines  and  limits  his  personalit}'.  Many  instances 
have  given  us  proof  that  no  circumstances  can  raise  a  man  above  himself,  above  his 
level.  And  education?  Education  can  only  lead  and  assist.  It  cannot  create. 
What  nature  has  denied  a  man,  education  cannot  supply. 

We  are  not  blind  to  the  great  influence  of  education,  for  we  have  seen  her 

noble  work,  but  on  a  higher  pinnacle  we  see  nature's  light  streaming  over  a  broader 

Id.     We  see  its  invisible  hand  guiding  one  youth  through  the  reverse  and  fitful 
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phases  of  life;  another  through  his  bright  career  of  fame  and  glory.  I  say,  then, 
that  great  as  is  the  power  of  education,  nevertheless  it  is  a  sternly,  limited  power. 
It  is  limited  by  the  individual  nature  and  can  only  acfc  within  this  larger  circle.  No 
training  in  the  world  would  avail  to  elicft  grapes  from  thorns,  or  figs  from  thisdes; 
in  like  manner,  no  man  can  transcend  his  nature.  It  will  ever  be  impossible  to  raise 
a  firm  and  stable  superstructure  of  intellect  and  character  on  bad  natural  foundations. 
Education  can  act  only  within  conditions  imposed  by  the  individual  nature. 

There  was  a  foundation  of  fact  in  the  speculations  of  astrologers,  who  believed 
that  by  observations  of  the  star  in  ascendant  at  the  time  of  a  mortal's  birth  they 
might  predict  his  destiny.  They  were  conscious  of  a  fate  in  a  human  life,  but  they 
failed  to  see  it  was  a  fate  made  for  every  man  by  his  inheritance.  And  what  does 
this  lead  us  to  suppose  ?  What  does  it  signify  ?  It  signifies  that  there  is  a  fate  made 
for  every  man  by  his  ancestors,  a  fact  which  has  been  recognized  in  all  ages.  Solo- 
mon proclaimed  it  to  be  the  special  merit  of  a  good  man  that  he  leave  a  noble 
nature  as  an  inheritance  to  his  children  and  his  children's  children.  Again,  God 
has  declared  that  the  sins  of  the  father  shall  be  visited  upon  the  children  unto  the 
third  and  fourth  generation.  We  are  struck  with  this  statement.  I'ause!  Con- 
sider a  moment!  Does  it  mean  that  the  innocent  children  shall  suffer  for  the  sins  of 
their  fathers?  In  a  measure,  yes.  The  same  passions,  evil  desires,  and  character- 
istics shall  be  handed  down  to  them,  shaping  and  moulding  their  natures  and  their 
lives. 

Truly,  "  the  boy  is  father  to  the  man";  we  cannot  overrate  this  influence  for 
weal  or  woe  that  descends  from  parent  to  children.  Take  for  example  the  desire  for 
strong  drink,  which  in  most  cases  is  inherited;  and  though  one  may  combat  with 
that  weakness  for  a  time,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  him  to  overcome  this  inherent 
part  of  his  character.  It  finally  deadens  his  sensibility,  destroys  his  usefulness,  and 
brings  him  to  an  untimely  end.  So  it  is  with  every  inherited  evil;  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  shake  it  off,  for  it  has  grown  with  his  growth  and  strengthened  with  his  strength, 
until  it  is  a  part  of  his  nature.  But,  does  it  stop  here?  No;  thrice,  no.  Would 
that  it  did.  It  moves  on  recklessly,  shaping  and  moulding  the  destiny  of  others  for 
time  and  for  eternity.  Alas  for  those  who  suffer  from  an  inherited  evil!  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  blessed  are  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  the  possessors  of  an 
inherited  good!  "Bless  not  thyself",  says  the  author  of  Religio  Medici,  "that 
thou  wert  born  in  Athens;  but  lift  up  thine  hand  to  heaven  that  thou  wert  born  of 
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ejiohle  parents;  that  modesty,  humility,  and  veracity  came  into  the  world  with  thee". 
"  Blood  will  tell"  is  an  expression  often  heard,  and  this  seems  to  be  an  oppor- 
itune  time  to  think  for  a  moment  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  expression.  But  what 
-does  it  mean  ?  Does  it  mean  that  there  is  a  certain  spirit  in  man,  and  even  in  ani- 
vxnals,  that  would  die  rather  than  suffer  defeat  ?  A  certain  persistency  ingrafted  in 
3the  very  fibre  of  the  soul  that  inspires  it  with  the  zeal  of  courage  and  "  swing  of 
-conquest"?  Yes;  a  spirit,  as  it  were,  born  within,  which  goes  into  life's  battles 
'with  a  resolve  "  to  dare,  and  again  to  dare,  and  without  end  to  dare",  such  as  Dan- 
.«ton  declared  would  conquer  the  enemies  of  France. 

'Tis  not  a  wild  chorus  of  praises, 

Nor  chance,  nor  yet  fate; 
'Tis  the  greatness  born  within  and  in  him 

That  makes  the  man  great. 

No  peculiarity  of  nature  is  so  insignificant  in  either  parent  that  it  does  not  make 
:lts  appearance  in  the  offspring.  It  appears  with  great  force,  and  I  say  it  moulds 
-the  character  of  man  as  no  human  power  could  do. 

So  much  in  human  development  is  due  to  education;  and  whilst  I  admit  that 
^training  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  growth  of  intellect  and  formation  of  character, 
I  emphatically  say  that  what  a  man  shall  be  and  what  he  shall  do  will  be  determined 
in  great  measure  by  what  has  been  done  before  him  to  bring  into  full  activity  the 
■■capabilities  of  his  nature. 

Men  are  in  some  things  alike;  but  each  individual  differs  from  any  who  now 
-exists,  or  who  ever  will  exist.  And,  yet  why  is  this  ?  Is  this  difference  due  to  edu- 
-cation  and  circumstances?  No,  my  friends;  but  a  difference  which  neither  educa- 
tion nor  circumstances  can  eradicate;  a  difference  which  we  cannot  understand,  for 
■4t  is  beyond  our  comprehension.     A  difference  due  to  the  Almighty  One. 

Let  two  persons  be  placed  from  birth  in  the  same  circumstances,  training,  and 

-environment.     Would  they  in  the  end  have  the  same  pattern  and  capacity  of  mind  ? 

l^o!     No  more  than  they  would  have  the  same  pattern  of  face.     Each  is  dependent 

^pon  a  natural  law  and  could  no  more  become  the  other  than  an  oak  could  become 

-an  elm  if  their  germs  were  planted  in  the  same  soil,  warmed  by  the  same  sun,  and 

•watered  by  the  same  showers. 

Let  us  take  an  example  nearer  home;  ourselves,  for  instance.     Under  the  influ- 

» 

>«nce  of  the  same  teachers,  similar  environment  and  surroundings,  yet  do  three  or 
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four  hundred  girls  go  forth  from  this  college  with  the  same  natures,  intentions,  ztn^ 
desires?  Do  they  go  forth  into  the  world  and  fill  similar  vacancies ?  No;  verily, 
no.  There  are  some  whose  nature  it  is  to  receive  training  and  instruction,  who  take- 
to  it  kindly.  With  these  education  succeeds.  There  are  others  who  fail  to  grasp> 
the  opportunity;  whose  nature  it  is  to  dilly-dally,  to  hesitate.  With  these  educatiois 
fails.  Thus  it  is  proven  that  education  is  a  limited  power,  a  sternly  limited  power,, 
and  can  only  act  according  to  the  nature  of  the  man.  Nature  first,  educatiom 
second. 

When  we  observe  what  care  men  take  for  the  selective  breeding  of  horses,  dogs,, 
and  cows,  it  is  astonishing  what  little  care  and  thought  they  take  for  the  breedin  g  ofe 
their  own  species.  Perceiving  clearly  that  good  or  bad  qualities  pass  by  hereditarjr 
transmission,  they  act  habitually  as  if  the  same  laws  were  not  applicable  to  them- 
selves; as  if  men  could  be  bred  well  by  accident;  as  if  the  destiny  of  each  criminal 
were  not  determined  by  a  special  dispensation,  too  high  for  the  reach  of  humaifc 
inquiries.  When  will  man  learn  that  he  is  at  the  head  of  nature  only  by  the  oper- 
ation of  natural  laws  ?  When  will  he  learn  that  by  deliberate  conformity  to  these- 
laws  he  becomes  the  conscious  framer  of  his  own  destiny  ? 

The  influence  of  nature  upon  character  has  been  admitted  by  all  kinds  and  coit- 
ditions  of  men.  Its  bearing  upon  moral  responsibility  is  important.  The  wicketf 
are  not  wicked  by  deliberate  choice,  but  by  the  inclination  of  their  natures,  which' 
makes  evil  good  to  them  and  good  evil.  The  most  sober  prison  officials  are  drivers 
sooner  or  later  to  a  conviction  of  the  almost  hopelessness  of  the  reforming  of  crim- 
inals. 

"  The  sad  realities  which  I  have  contemplated,"  says  Mr.  Chesterton,  "  compel^ 
me  to  say  that  at  least  nine- tenths  of  habitual  depredators  have  no  desire  or  inten- 
tion to  forsake  their  guilty  course".  He  also  says  on  one  occasion  he  heard  a  youtb- 
say,  "  Lord,  how  I  do  love  thieving!     If  I  had  thousands  I  would  still  be  a  thief.  "* 

Lunatics  and  criminals  are  not  accidents,  but  come  by  the  law  of  nature.  There- 
is  nothing  supernatural,  nothing  accidental  in  the  impulse  to  do  right  or  wrong. 
Both  come  by  the  law  of  nature  and  science,  and  you  and  I  must  rest  with  the- 
belief  which  attributes  it  to  the  grace  of  heaven.  It  is  beyond  us;  we  cannot  under- 
stand it.  Just  as  a  man  inherits  the  same  stamp  of  features,  so  may  he  also  inherit  th«- 
impulse  of  evil  passions;  "  Of  the  true  thief  as  of  the  true  poet,  he  is  born,  not  made"". 
Their  family  likeness  betrays  them  as    "fellows  by  the  hand  of   nature  marked;^ 
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"quoted,  and  signed  to  a  deed  of  shame  ".  You  say  that  you  can  outlive  the  hered- 
itary taint  and  form  a  new  nature  within  your  soul.  I  admit  that  it  is  possible,  but 
man  is  weak.  So,  whilst  a  few  may  pause  at  the  yawning  precipice  of  sin  and  crime, 
4iiillions  fall  beneath  the  cruel  hand  of  Destiny  and  float  onward  to  their  ruin.  How 
much  easier  it  is  to  float  with  the  tide  than  fight  against  it!  Can  a  man  change  his 
iiie  entirely  ?  Is  it  human  ?  Is  it  natural  ?  A  true  reformation  would  be  the  reform- 
ing of  the  individual  nature,  and  how  can  that  which  has  been  forming  throughout 
•generations  be  reformed  within  a  single  lifetime?  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his 
skin  or  the  leopard  his  spots?     Nay!  nay!  it  is  not  so.  * 

Who  loves  not  knowledge  ? 

Who  shall  rail 
Against  her  beauty  ?    May  she  mix 
With  men  and  prosper! 
Let  her  work  prevail. 
But  let  her  know  her  place; 
She  is  the  second,  not  the  first. 


NEGATIVE— Daisy  B.  Allen. 

Jiladame  Chairman,  Honorable  Judges,  Members  of  the  Faculty,  and  Members  of  th^ 
Adelphian  ayid  Cornelian  Literary  Societies: 

The  question  under  discussion  tonight  is,  as  you  have  been  informed,  whether 
■liereditary  nature  or  education  has  the  more  influence  on  the  forma'tion  of  character. 
In  discussing  this  question  from  the  standpoint  of  education,  there  are  four  main 
things  to  be  examined — first,  what  is  character;  second,  what  is  education;  third, 
•what  is  the  relation  between  character-building  and  education;  fourth,  which  has  the 
greater  influence  in  character-building,  heredity  or  education  ? 

In  answer  to  the  first  question — what  is  character  ? — I  should  say  that  the  best 
•definition  I  know  of  character  is  this:  Character  is  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces 
which  have  operated  on  a  man  from  birth  to  death.  All  the  forces!  And  that  means, 
of  course,  environment  and  the  influence  of  home,  friends,  and  school.  What  do 
you  mean  when  you  speak  of  a  man  of  strong  character  ?  Do  you  not  mean  a  man 
who  is  consistent  in  all  his  actions?  A  man  of  whom  you  can  say,  "  I  can  depend 
•upon  him;  I  know  what  he  will  do  under  given  conditions."  A  man  may  be  strongly 
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good  or  strongly  bad;  or  he  may  be  weakly  good  or  weakly  bad.  The  differenee- 
between  strong  and  weak  character  is  nothing  but  the  difference  in  consistency  aB<ft 
inconsistency  of  action.  Now,  what  is  the  cause  of  action  ?  A  motive.  And  bacfci 
of  the  motive  lies  the  idea.  So  the  idea  gives  the  motive,  the  motive  the  action^ 
and  the  consistency  or  inconsistency  of  action  determines  the  strong  or  weak  char- 
acter. But,  what  gives  the  idea  ?  All  ideas  come  from  without,  from  environment: 
and  contact  with  other  people.  Jean  Paul  Richter  says,  "Each  generation  begins- 
the  history  of  the  world  anew".  Character  is  the  product  of  will,  and  will  is  the- 
product  of  thought.     "As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he." 

So  much  for  character.  Now,  what  is  education  ?  Education  includes  environ— 
ment  at  home  as  well  as  at  school,  and  the  influence  of  all  people  who  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  one  to  be  educated.  The  true  conception  of  education  is  this:  It  is  »< 
gateway  into  a  new  world — a  world  where  body  and  brain  and  soul  bloom  and  expancE 
in  the  clear  sunlight  of  knowledge;  a  world  into  which  many  a  young  man  and 
woman  have  stolen  only  glimpses;  eager  souls  who  in  lonely  places,  when  their  dulE 
day's  work  is  done,  watch  the  red  light  die  out  in  the  west  behind  hills  that  shut 
them  hopelessly  in.  They  hear  the  sounds  of  labor  and  of  life  lapse  into  stillness,, 
and  cry  out  in  an  agony  of  desire  for  that  which  is  denied  them.  Have  you  not. 
known  them  ?  Have  you  yourself  never  felt  the  pain  of  such  longing  ?  The  rea£ 
meaning  of  education  is  infinity.  There  is  no  ending,  but  at  every  successive  step- 
we  see  farther  and  feel  more.  Milton  says,  "The  end,  then,  of  learning  is  to  repair- 
the  mines  of  our  first  parents  by  regaining  to  know  God  aright,  so  we  may  the  near- 
est by  possessing  our  souls  of  true  vertue,  which  being  suited  to  the  heavenly  grace- 
of  faith  makes  up  the  highest  perfection  ".  Education  is  the  general  development^, 
direction,  inspiration,  and  education  of  the  mental  powers;  above  all,  it  is  the  build- 
ing of  character,  of  the  best  manhood  and  the  best  womanhood  in  what  has  beam 
called  the  "wisdom  of  life". 

If  character  is  the  lesultant  of  all  the  forces  which  have  operated  on  a  man  frons- 
birth  to  death,  what  are  these  forces  ?  Notice,  I  said  from  birth  to  death.  Rousseaiis 
says,  "  Coming  from  the  hands  of  God,  all  things  are  good  ".  If  that  be  true,  what^ 
then,  makes  the  difference  in  character  ?  Environment  and  education.  The  first 
force  to  operate  on  a  child  is  that  of  the  home  life.  If  that  child  has  good  influences^ 
about  him  in  the  home,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  he  will  leave  that  home  with 
a  good  character.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  surrounded  by  evil  influences  an<S 
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companions,  the  chances  are  a  hundred  to  one  that  he  will  leave  that  home  morally 
tainted.  Our  surroundings,  especially  in  youth,  have  much  to  do  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  finer  points  in  character;  insensibly,  but  yet  powerfully,  do  they  affect 
our  thoughts,  our  feelings,  our  tastes.  It  is  the  law  of  human  nature  that,  when  it 
is  beginning  to  grow,  it  shall  be  soft  as  wax  to  receive  all  kinds  of  impression,  and 
then  that  it  shall  gradually  stiffen  and  become  hard  as  adamant  to  retain  them.  The 
rock  was  once  all  fluid  and  plastic  and  gradually  it  cooled  down  into  hardness.  If  a 
finger-dent  had  been  put  upon  it  in  that  early  time,  it  would  have  left  a  mark  that  all 
the  forces  of  the  world  could  not  make,  nor  can  obliterate  now.  In  our  great 
museums  you  see  stone  slabs  with  the  marks  of  rain  that  fell  hundreds  of  years  before 
Adam  lived;  and  the  footprints  of  some  wild  bird  that  passed  across  the  beach  in 
those  old,  old  times.  The  passing  shower  and  the  light  foot  left  their  prints  on  the 
soft  sediment;  then  ages  went  on,  and  it  has  hardened  into  stone;  and  there  they 
remain. 

That  is  like  a  man's  spirit;  in  the  childish  days  so  soft,  so  susceptible  to  all 
impressions,  so  joyous  to  receive  new  ideas,  treasuring  them  all  up,  gathering  them 
all  into  itself,  retaining  them  all  forever.  And,  then,  as  years  go  on,  habit  and  the 
growth  of  the  soul  into  steadiness  and  power  fix  these  ideas  forever.  The  child  goes 
into  school;  he  is  still  in  the  purely  imitative  stage  of  his  life.  He  imitates  his  com- 
panions; above  all,  he  imitates  his  teacher.  If  the  teacher  is  good,  he  is  made  bet- 
ter; if  the  teacher  is  bad,  some  stain  will  be  left  on  the  child.  If  this  were  not  true, 
why  should  there  be  such  a  hue  and  cry  for  moral  teachers  ?  Who  would  think  of 
sending  his  child  to  a  teacher  whom  he  knew  to  be.  or  even  suspected  of  being, 
immoral  ?  Everything  and  everybody  the  child  comes  in  contact  with  leaves  its 
impress  upon  his  mind  and  has  a  finger  in  the  formation  of  his  character.  John 
Locke  says,  "  Of  all  men  we  meet  with,  nine  out  of  ten  are  what  they  are,  good  or 
evil,  useful  or  not,  by  their  education.  It  is  that  which  makes  the  great  difierence 
in  mankind ' '. 

Children  are  very  imitative.  The  little  waif,  who  comes  from  a  home  of  pov- 
erty and  ignorance,  where  vicious  blows  are  common  and  caresses  unknown,  will 
unconsciously  absorb  from  his  more  favored  playmates  this  indescribable  something 
that  the  little  ones  bear  about  as  a  part  of  themselves;  this  something  that  shows 
itself  in  a  thousand  little  ways  in  kindness,  in  politeness,  unselfishness,  and  truth- 
fulness— even  in  nobility,  when  occasion  demands.     And  because  of  this  power  of 
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imitation  the  teacher  should  be  an  example,  in  person  and  conduct,  of  what  he  requires 
of  his  pupil. 

Environment  modifies  the  man.  When  Froude  for  the  first  time  sailed  along" 
the  coast  of  Norway  he  exclaimed,  "  The  whole  history  of  the  Norse  people  is  now 
before  me".  The  deep  fiords,  with  their  sinuous  passages;  the  rugged  islands,  with 
their  inhospitable  climate — all  these  standing  out  in  panoramic  array  before  the  stu- 
dent of  history  formed  a  most  magnificent  object-lesson.  The  surroundings  had 
made  the  Norse  people  just  what  history  has  described  them.  Environment  had 
made  the  character  of  the  people.  The  surroundings  were  not  such  as  to  encourage 
effeminate  pursuits.  It  was  a  struggle  for  existence,  and  what  a  race  of  giants  was 
born  from  such  conditions! 

True  education  ought  to  teach  us  to  pray  the  prayer  of  Socrates,  ' '  Grant,  O 
merciful  gods,  that  I  may  be  beautiful  within!" 

So,  which  has  the  greater  influence  in  the  formation  of  character,  education  or 
heredity  ?  As  we  have  seen,  character  depends  upon  action,  action  on  motive,  and 
motive  on  idea.  Which  gives  the  ideas,  heredity  or  education?  Education,  of 
course,  since  the  idea  arises  from  some  sensation;  a  man  may  inherit  a  physical  organ- 
ization, but  who  ever  heard  of  a  man's  inheriting  ideas?  "Not  even  genius  can 
afford  to  ignore  the  wisdom  of  the  race,"  said  Mr.  Emerson.  We  call  Edison  a 
genius;  yet  he  has  steeped  his  mind  in  the  largest  private  library  of  science  in  Amer- 
ica. Only  by  education  can  we  sow  upon  a  pure  soft  soil  the  seeds  of  poison  or  of 
honey-bearing  flowers;  and,  as  the  gods  to  the  first  men,  so  do  we,  physical  and  spirit- 
ual giants  to  children,  descend  to  these  little  ones,  and  form  them  to  be  great  or  small. " 
Men  are  like  cast-iron,  but  children  are  like  wax.  Strength  spent  upon  the  latter 
may  be  effectual,  which  would  make  no  impression  upon  the  former.  One's  charac- 
ter is  determined  by  the  environment  of  his  childhood  and  youth.  Heredity  is  pow- 
erful to  assert,  but  environment  declares  and  determines.  As  the  physician  can 
mature  the  child  out  of  the  weakness  which  has  been  inherited,  or  the  surgeon  can 
strengthen  the  twisted  joint,  even  so  the  teacher  can  nurture  the  mind  out  of  its 
weakness  and  cure  the  conscience  of  its  immoral  taint.  If  the  teacher  is  true,  all  is 
well;  but  if  the  teacher  is  weak  or  false,  he  can  damn  the  children  to  a  degradation 
of  heart  and  conscience  which  will  be  aggravated  instead  of  alleviated  by  the  learn- 
ing they  receive. 

If  heredity  is  more  powerful  than  education,  how  have  we  emerged  from  sav- 
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agery  ?  Why,  the  one  hope  for  the  negro  now  is  in  education,  because  that  alone 
can  cure  his  tainted  morals.  And  he  has  been  made  just  what  he  is  by  his  lack  of 
education,  or  education  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  the  force  of  his  environment 
which  is  a  part  of  education.  If  heredity  is  so  powerful,  why  do  we  find  so  many 
new  schools  springing  into  existence  ?  Why  not  leave  the  child  to  his  hereditary 
nature?  Why  is  it  necessary  to  educate  the  children  of  moral  parents — they  will 
be  good  characters,  of  course;  their  parents  were!  O,  you  can't  do  anything  for  a 
child  of  criminal  parents.  No;  heredity  is  stronger  than  all  the  forces  of  education 
and  environment.  Now,  we  know  that  is  not  so,  and  a  merciful  God  has  made  it 
impossible  for  heredity  to  utterly  ruin  a  child.  Do  you  think  a  God  of  love  would 
put  an  innocent  child  down  in  this  world  and  say,  "There  is  no  hope  for  you;  none! 
Your  parents  sinned  and,  therefore,  no  amount  of  outside  help  and  influence  can 
redeem  you  and  give  you  a  good  character".  That  would  be  the  blindest  kind  of 
fatalism.  That  would  destroy  all  idea  of  personal  responsibility.  We  would  be  but 
so  much  clay — marred  here  and  there  by  defects  which  we  never  could  remove,  I 
know  God  said  that  the  sins  of  the  parents  should  be  visited  on  the  children  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generation.  But  that  refers  to  the  physical  being;  every  child 
comes  into  the  world  with  a  pure  and  spotless  soul,  and  on  that  soul  is  recorded  the 
impress  of  every  influence  that  comes  to  it.  Moreover,  there  is  a  second  part  to 
that  commandment  which  says  that  God  showeth  mercy  to  thousands  of  those  that 
love  Him.  This  mercy  is  found  in  the  very  fact  that  education  is  stronger  than 
heredity.     Were  that  not  true,  man  would  be  doomed. 

If  heredity  has  more  influence  than  education,  why  do  all  nations  strive  to  place 
their  children  under  the  best  surroundings  and  in  the  best  schools  ?  Why  does  such 
a  cry  go  up  for  light,  more  light  ?  Sir  George  Kekenick,  the  head  of  the  parlia- 
mentary school  board  for  England  and  Wales,  says,  "  Every  time  I  hear  of  a  new 
school  being  opened  I  say  to  myself,  there  goes  another  prison ' ' . 

Counting  the  persons  in  jail  in  the  United  States,  it  is  found  that  the  quota  of 
the  illiterate  is  nearly  eight  times  as  much  as  the  quota  from  an  equal  number  of 
persons  who  can  read  and  write.  If  education  was  not  more  powerful  than  hered- 
ity, why  did  we  North  Carolinians  fight  such  a  mighty  battle  for  education  last  sum- 
mer ?  Why  is  it  not  as  well  to  have  uneducated  people  vote  as  educated  ?  Because 
we  wish  to  have  the  votes  of  people  of  good  character,  and  we  know  that  education 
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of  the  right  kind  will  make  good  character,  while  education  of  the  wrong  kind  will 
make  bad  character. 

Heredity  ends  and  education  begins  with  the  cradle. 

The  glory  of  the  United  States  is  her  public  school  system,  and  the  primary 
school  is  the  foundation  of  national  character.  If  heredity  has  more  influence  than 
education  in  the  formation  of  character,  why  did  George  Peabody  leave  $3,500,000 
to  the  South  for  the  education  of  her  children  ? 

There  is  another  sentence  in  the  Bible  to  which  I  would  call  my  opponent's 
attention,  "Be  not  overcome  with  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good".  Do  you 
suppose  that  command  would  ever  have  been  given  if  it  were  impossible  for  it  to  be 
obeyed?  No!  Education  is  the  means  of  overcoming  the  evils  of  heredity;  and 
so  there  must  be  no  doubt  as  to  which  has  the  more  influence  in  character.  Heredity 
is  strong,  but  education,  particularly  for  us,  is  stronger. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Since  our  last  issue  the  greatest  social  and  political  event  of  America  has  taken 
place.  Our  President  has  for  the  second  time  assumed  the  reins  of  government  and 
public  affairs  are  again  moving  as  if  no  break  had  occurred.  It  is  a  singular  coin- 
cidence that  our  Chief  Magistrate  and  England's  sovereign  both  took  the  oath  of 
offlcfe  in  the  short  space  of  a  month. 

Recently  there  has  been  trouble  between  two  American  companies  over  the 
possession  of  an  asphalt  lake  in  Venezuela.  The  case  was  referred  to  the  Venezue- 
lan courts,  but  as  the  attitude  of  the  courts  is  questionable,  our  government  claims 
the  right  to  review  their  decision.  This  asphalt  is  a  huge  mass  of  solid  bitumen, 
which  looks  very  much  like  a  black  plain.  The  dispute  is  over  a  contract  made 
some  years  ago.  One  of  the  companies  bought  a  tract  of  land  at  a  certain  distance 
from  Bermudez,  Measuring  along  the  old  road,  which  is  very  crooked,  the  asphalt 
'lake  would  be  included  in  the  tract  purchased;  measuring  by  a  new  and  straighter 
Toad,  the  boundaries  would  extend  beyond  the  lake.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
United  States  will  not  be  drawn  into  this  affair,  for  we  have  enough  foreign  business 
■to  keep  us  busy — Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  etc.  But  we  will  postpone  further  discus- 
-sion  of  these  subjects,  as  well  as  the  Chinese  disturbance  and  the  South  African 
iracas,  until  something  definite  has  been  done. 

Speaking  of  Africa,  we  are  very  much  interested  in  the  Nile  dam,  which  will 
'mean  so  much  for  Egypt.  By  it  the  Egyptians  will  be  enabled  to  regulate  the  water 
.supply  in  the  north  and  they  will  know  no  such  word  as  "  fail"  in  raising  crops. 

President  McKinley. — "Hello!  Central.     Windsor  Castle,  please. " 

Voice  at  the  'phone.—'*  Hello!     Who  is  it?" 

President  McKinley. — "William  McKinley  at  the  White  House.  Present  my 
•<X)mpliments  to  His  Majesty  and  inquire  as  to  his  health." 

Same  Voice. — ' '  I  am  he.  I  am  in  excellent  healch;  rest  from  parliament,  dontch- 
yer-know  ?     How  are  you  ?" 

President  McKinley. — "I?  Oh,  I  am  pretty  well  worn  out  with  applications 
Irom  ofifice-seekers.     What  is  the  news  from  South  Africa  ?' ' 
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Edward  VI I. — "  None.  Those  Boers  are  as  stubborn  as  ever;  they  can't  see 
what  is  best  for  them. ' ' 

President  McKinley. — "  Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  the  bores  are  giving  you  as  much  trou- 
'ble  as  they  do  other  people. '  * 

Edward  VII. — "Ah!  indeed.  Almost  as  much  as  that  handful  of  Filipinos  is 
giving  you." 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  conversation  which  may  be  carried  on  daily  a  few 
months  hence.  For  this  possibility  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Michael  I.  Pupin,  of 
Columbia  University,  New  York.  He  has  recently  completed  an  invention  which 
may  be  applied  to  an  ordinary  telephone  and  enables  one  to  talk  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco ;  or  it  may  even  be  applied  to  an  ocean  cable  and,  by  connecting  it 
with  a  'phone,  one  may  sit  in  his  office  in  New  York  and  get  the  quotations  on  cot- 
ton direct  from  Liverpool. 

Some  of  our  western  cattle  raisers  have  quite  a  unique  telephone  connection. 
On  these  large  ranches  where  visitors  are  "  few  and  far  between",  the  men  keep  in 
touch  with  each  other  and  the  world  by  means  of — their  barbed  wire  fences.  This 
may  at  first  seem  quite  ridiculous,  but  it  is  really  very  practicable.  They  attach 
batteries  to  each  end  of  the  wire  and,  where  gates  occur,  complete  the  connection  by 
a  loop  of  wire  overhead  and,  presto!  they  have  a  'phone. 

One  of  the  world's  novelties  is  the  "  Telefon-Hirmondo",  or  telephone  news- 
paper of  Budapest.  This  paper  (?)  has  been  eminently  successful,  having  6,20(> 
subscribers.  While  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  giving  the  news  "  red-hot  from 
the  wire  " ,  it  has  many  attendant  drawbacks.  For  example,  the  paper  cannot  be 
filed  for  reference,  and,  whereas  one  may  hear,  many  may  read. 

Wireless  telegraphy  is  now  being  put  to  practical  use  in  Hawaii,  and  it  may  be 
interesting  to  our  readers  to  know  that  plans  are  afoot  to  use  it  on  our  own  coast  at 
Cape  Hatteras.  If  it  is  as  successful  there  as  in  Hawaii  (and  there  is  no  reason  why- 
it  should  not  be),  it  will  be  a  great  boon  to  the  sailors  who  must  pass  there.  It  will 
doubtless  be  the  means  of  saving  many  a  life  that  would  otherwise  have  been  lost  on 
those  treacherous  shoals. 

A  plan  has  been  proposed  for  ' '  improving  the  National  Capital ' ' .  We  are 
proud  of  the  fact  that  our  capital  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  America,  and 
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anything  for  its  improvement  is,  or  should  be,  of  great  interest  to  every  patriotic 
American  citizen.  A  beautifully  illustrated  article  setting  forth  this  plan  may  be 
iound  in  the  World's  Work  for  March,  1901. 

A  subject  which  has  taken  possession  of  the  people  throughout  the  states  is 
that  of  making  stations  attractive.  Many  of  the  cities,  and  even  the  smaller  places, 
•have  made  marked  progress  along  this  line.  The  architecture  is  most  attractive, 
they  are  luxuriously  furnished,  and  surrounded  by  flower  gardens  that  appeal  to  the 
«iost  artistic.  Those  of  us  who  were  forced  to  spend  "  five  mortal  hours  "  in  Mebane 
when  going  home  for  the  holidays  quite  appreciate  the  value  of  such  improvements. 
We  were  painfully  impressed — and  we  trust  that  the  authorities  will  be  more  so — with 
the  fact  that  the  poorest  station  in  America  is  in  our  own  state  at  Halifax. 

Since  Dr.  Pupin's  invention  there  has  been  a  great  rise  in  the  value  of  copper, 
for  his  induction  coils  are  made  of  that  metal.  In  addition  to  this,  many  new  uses 
ior  copper  have  developed  within  the  last  decade.  As  the  United  States  now  pro- 
duce more  than  one-half  of  the  copper  of  the  world,  this  has  a  significant  value  to 
us.  But,  if  copper  becomes  so  valuable,  what  will  become  of  our  pennies  and  the 
^'49c.  bargain  counters"  ? 
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AMONG  OURSELVES. 


The  event  in  our  college  life  which  excites  most  anxiety,  most  enthusiasm  an(B 
finally  most  triumphant  rejoicing  on  the  part  of  the  victorious  party  is  the  election. 
of  the  Marshals.  The  contest  has  just  been  decided  to  the  satisfaction  even  of  those- 
who  supported  other  candidates. 

Miss  Daphne  King  Carraway,  of  Guilford  county,  is  Chief  Marshal  for  the  coming; 
year.     Her  assistants  are: 

ADELPHIANS.  CORNELIANS. 

Carrie  Sparger,  Surry  county,  Mary  Scott  Monroe,  Wayne  county, 

Virginia  Newby,  Perquimans  county,  Eliza  Austin,  Edgecombe  county, 

Catherine  Pace,  Wilson  county,  Cora  Asbury,  Burke  county, 

Fannie  Mosely,  Pitt  county,  Frances  Cole,  Granville  county, 

Florence  Mayerburg,  Wayne  county.  Elise  Stamps,  Wake  county. 

Miss  Carraway  is  peculiarly  a  child  of  the  Normal,  having  in  the  Practice  and' 
Observation  School  and  in  the  college  received  almost  all  of  her  training.  She  has 
worked  her  way  into  the  hearts  of  her  schoolmates,  who  are  glad  to  bestow  upcHK 
her  in  the  last  year  of  her  school  life  the  highest  gift  in  the  hands  of  the  student 
body. 

We  were  glad  to  welcome  the  Legislative  Educational  Committee  who  visite<f 
us  February  18.  How  much  we  appreciated  their  presence  is  evinced  in  the  recep- 
tion extended  to  them  and  in  the  drama  played  for  their  entertainment,  and  whiclfc 
the  Magazine  presents  in  full  in  this  issue. 

In  return  they  extended  to  us  many  a  neat  compliment  and  many  a  promise  of 
future  service.  It  is  all  ancient  history  now,  and  the  papers  have  told  the  state  how- 
well  they  redeemed  their  pledges. 

The  Inter- Society  debate  is  interesting  us  at  this  time.  The  question  isr 
* '  Resolved,  That  hereditary  nature  has  more  influence  than  education  in  the  forma- 
tion of  character." 

On  the  affirmative  were:  Laura  Sanford,  Cornelian,  and  Annie  Kizer,  Adel- 
phian.  On  the  negative  were:  Christina  Snyder,  Cornelian,  and  Daisy  AllcDp. 
Adelphian.  The  negative  won.  The  Magazine  presents  the  two  papers  considered 
the  strongest  on  each  side. 
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The  challenge  from  the  Juniors  to  the  Sophomores  for  a  practice  game  of  baske^ 
ball  was  accepted  and  the  game  was  played  on  Thursday  afternoon  of  February  18th. 

The  two  classes  in  their  colors  assembled  on  the  ball  ground  at  4:lo  p.  m.  The 
game  began  at  4:30  and  lasted  forty  minutes.  Fate  seemed  against  the  Juniors  from 
the  first  round  and  when  the  time  was  up  the  game  was  declared  to  be  twelve  to 
two  in  favor  of  the  Sophomores.  The  victorious  class,  amid  much  cheering  and 
waving  of  their  colors,  red  and  white,  hurried  to  the  front  of  the  Main  Building, 
gave  their  class  yell,  and  retired. 

Assured  of  their  prowess,  they  challenged  the  Seniors  and  won  again  on  March  22, 

A  College  team  has  been  chosen  to  play  Guilford  College. 

Captain Mary  Ward,  '03 

Goal  Man Maude  Hoyle,  '03 

Goal  Guard ' Frances  Winston,  '01 

Fielder. Selma  Webb,  '01 

Fielder Daphne  Carraway,  '02 

Substitute Ida  Cowan,  '02 

Substitute ,    .  Annie  Stewart,  '02 

Substitute Annie  Kizer,  '03 

Substitute Bessie  Crowell,  '04 

Miranda  T.  Spencer. 

Our  Orchestra  is  coming  into  repute.  It  has  been  called  on  to  furnish  music 
at  an  educational  gathering  in  Greensboro,  and  we  hope  the  members  did  not  lose 
their  heads  or  their  time. 

Miss  Annie  Petty  entertained  the  Junior  members  of  the  Faculty  at  her  home 
on  East  Washington  street.  Fun,  frolic  and  patriotism  were  the  spirit  of  the  hour. 
Her  guests  were  put  upon  their  mettle  to  decide  in  the  historical  contest  whether  or 
not  the  father  of  his  country  took  part  in  this  or  that  battle.  Miss  Barnett  won  the 
prize.     The  ' '  consolation ' '  was  won  by  a  gentleman. 

A  number  of  Miss  Jones'  friends  greatly  enjoyed  a  "  Gobolink  "  party  at  her 
residence  in  the  Watson  House.  The  odes  to  the  Gobolinks  were  so  numerous  and 
so  lengthy  that  her  guests  had  to  limit  their  responsive  muses  as  to  time  and  paper. 
Miss  Coit's  ode  received  the  vote  of  honor. 
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On  the  evening  of  March  8  the  Junior  members  of  the  Faculty  entertained  the 
Senior  members. 

The  usual  reserved  and  dignified  air  of  the  Administration  room  gave  place  to 
that  of  the  social  fireside,  bright  with  vases  of  flowers  and  cozy-cushioned  corners. 

The  occasion  was  a  competition  of  "  the  five  senses ' ',  and  the  various  "  facul- 
ties "  were  duly  tested. 

Steadiness  of  hand  was  gauged  by  such  feats  as  the  translating  of  large  rolly- 
poly  potatoes  from  the  table  into  a  bowl  by  means  of  liliputian  shovels,  and  by  the 
poising  of  heavy-brimmed  cups  with  teaspoons  balanced  on  the  giddy  edge. 

Accuracy  of  aim  was  tested  by  the  blowing  of  candles,  according  to  a  system 
of  rules  appealing  to  the  sense  of  the  aesthetic. 

Sharpness  of  eye  was  demonstrated  by  the  threading  of  needles.  In  the  con- 
test two  matron  guests  distinguished  themselves  by  scoring  twenty  needles  apiece, 
while  three  or  so  dangled  from  the  threads  of  the  single  members  of  the  Faculty — 
with  one  exception,  a  member  high  in  the  art  of  dressmaking,  who  had  three  and 
twenty  on  her  string. 

A  musical  chain — snatches  of  melody,  classic  and  otherwise — "linked  sweet- 
ness ' ' ,  tested  the  acuteness  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  the  while  it  soothed  and  refreshed 
the  exercised  faculties  preparatory  to  the  final  trial  of  the  tastine  sense. 

Here  was  a  contest  wherein  each  guest  and  member  might  have  claimed  a  golden 
star  for  the  dexterity  in  dealing  with  the  famous  ice  cream  compounded  by  the  cul- 
mination of  culinary  senses,  as  represented  by  Domestic  Science. 

In  case  of  tie,  a  mysterious  bottle  was  at  hand  for  olfactory  analysis — a  bottle 
redolent  with  all  the  perfumes  of  the  rows  of  essences  and  aromatics  that  adorn  the 
shelves  of  the  Infirmary  drug  closet — according  to  testimony  of  the  candidates  for 
the  booby  prize. 

The  first  prize,  young  ' '  Captain  Kid ' ' ,  was  the  cherished  pet  of  the  Junior 
members. 

He  proudly  wore  his  naval  uniform,  the  handiwork  and  gift  of  the  skilful  needle- 
woman above-mentioned,  including  pockets,  the  resting  place  of  the  Captain's  hand 
when  not  engaged  in  military  salutes.     His  hatband  was  embroidered  by  the  expert 

draughtswoman  of  the  Junior  members. 

The  prize  was  captured  by  a  matron  to  whose  "Sharp "  shooting  skill  no  one 
could  hold  a  candle,  and  the  Captain  is  now  a  member  of  her  family  circle,  and  a 
souvenir  of  a  very  enjoyable  evening. 
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The  Class  of  1903  entertained  the  Class  of  1904  Friday,  March  22,  in  a  manner 
which  the  latter  will  long  remember. 

At  half-past  eight  the  guests  were  received  in  the  Chapel,  and,  after  a  few  cor- 
dial words  of  welcome,  Miss  Susie  Harding,  the  Sophomore  president,  said  that  the 
present  Sophomores  had  departed  from  the  usual  form  of  entertaining  the  Fresh- 
men, namely  that  of  "  salting,"  in  favor  of  one  more  sociable.  She  then  announced 
that,  as  we  had  heard  so  much  recently  of  Chinese  manners  and  customs,  they 
thought  we  would  be  entertained  by  a  little  play  called  "A  Chinese  Dummy." 

The  play,  which  was  beautifully  rendered,  was  a  bright  little  farce,  abounding 
in  mirth-provoking  opportunities  and  incidents.  The  characters  were  well  selected 
and  admirably  sustained,  and  we  now  more  fully  realized  what  we  had  long  known, 
that  the  Sophomore  Class  contains  a  great  deal  of  dramatic  talent  as  well  as  other 
qualities  for  which  it  is  already  noted.     The  dramatis  personae  were  as  follows: 

Grace  Harlow Bert  Albright. 

MissArtemicia Annie  Kizer. 

Miss  Ella  Aurelia Myrtle  Detwiler. 

Beth  Newson,  alias  "  Elize  " Pearl  Long. 

Kate  Newson Mar>'  Medearis. 

Bridget Bessie  Elliott. 

After  the  play  we  adjourned  to  Miss  Mendenhall's  room,  which  one  would 
scarcely  have  recognized  so  entirely  was  it  changed  by  pictures  and  artistic  draperies 
in  the  Sophomore  Class  colors.  The  floral  decorations  were  red  and  white  carna- 
tions, crimson  salvia,  and  scarlet  geraniums,  beautifully  arranged.  In  one  corner 
stood  a  piano,  from  which  flowed  a  stream  of  lively  music.  One  delightful  feature 
of  the  evening  was  Miss  Barnett's  fortune  telling.  Our  future  husbands  «ere  described 
to  us  in  a  few  concise  words  and  the  place  in  which  the  proposal  is  to  take  place  was 
also  revealed  to  us. 

Delicious  refreshments  were  served  in  the  Modern  Language  room,  which  was 
tastefully  decorated  in  heliotrope  and  white — the  Freshmen  colors — while  scattered 
everywhere  were  the  Sophomore  carnations  and  the  Freshman  violets. 

The  old  maxim,  "All  good  things  must  have  an  end",  certainly  proved  true 
that  night.  All  too  soon  11  o'clock  came  and  we  were  obliged  to  thank  our  charm- 
ing hostesses  for  one  happy  evening  and  say  good  night. 

Emma  Sharp. 

On  March  26  we  were  delightfully  entertained  by  a  French  play,  "  La  Lotterie 
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de  Francfort ",  rendered  by  the  Junior  French  class.  Those  of  us  who  were  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  know  French  could  only  understand  the  acting,  which  was  so  good 
that  we  could  catch  the  sense  and  enjoyed  the  play.  Miss  Morrow  and  her  Junior 
class  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  their  success. 

The  Junior  Class  issued  invitations  in  honor  of  the  Seniors  on  Saturday,  March 
80,  according  to  a  graceful  custom  inaugurated,  I  think,  by  the  Class  of  '98,  of 
whom  Lina  Wiggins  was  president.        v  ' 

This  year  these  enterprising  Juniors  decided  upon  a  dinner  party  as  the  compli- 
ment they  would  pay  the  grave  and  reverends,  and  invitations  were  issued  accord- 
ingly. 

The  habit  has  always  been  to  hold  this  function  in  the  Brick  Dormitory,  and  at 
an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon  a  score  of  merry  maidens,  energetic  and  tasteful, 
assembled  upon  the  scene  of  action  and  after  the  various  committees  had  been  assigned 
by  the  president  to  their  respective  duties,  they  went  hastily  to  work.  Their  taste, 
ingenuity,  and  deft  fingers  soon  tranformed  the  usually  expressionless  reception  rooms 
into  a  worthy //a^e  de  la  fete,  each  room  being  hung  with  most  effective  drapings  in 
the  colors  of  the  two  classes  represented  in  the  evening's  entertainment.  The  dou- 
ble parlors  were  decorated  in  white  and  blue — the  Senior  colors.  Miss  Kirkland's 
room,  which  was  used  for  the  occasion,  in  white  and  green,  those  being  the  colors 
of  the  Juniors,  and  the  broad  hall,  generously  decorated  in  the  college  white  and 
gold.  The  effect  of  the  whole  was  quite  artistic  and  made  a  beautiful  setting  for  the 
fair  jewels  that  soon  after  8  o'clock  gathered  within  and  grouped  about  among  the 
palms,  ferns,  and  flowering  plants. 

Miss  Catherine  Pace,  with  her  accustomed  dignity,  assisted  by  her  receiving 
party,  did  the  honors  most  gracefully  and  time  sped  rapidly  and  charmingly,  as 
attested  by  sounds  of  happy  voices  and  sight  of  faces  as  fair,  and  forms  as  winsome, 
as  are  to  be  found  within  or  without  this  dear  old  Mother  State. 

At  9  o'  clock  the  hostess  led  the  way  to  the  dining- hall,  where  under,  the  glitter 
of  Normal  gas,  covers  were  laid  for  fifty  guests.  The  tables,  arranged  in  four  wings, 
were  decorated  in  white  and  green.  Wreathes  of  smilax  hung  from  the  middle  gas- 
light in  four  directions  and  enclosed  in  bower-like  effect  a  huge  bowl  of  white  car- 
nations, the  class  flower. 

The  dinner  was  in  courses  and  it  is  enough  to  say  of  it  that  the  menu  was 
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^arranged  and  all  things  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Misses  Jameson  and  Kate 
Davis,  two  accomplished  pupils  of  the  far-famed  Mrs.  Rorer. 

A  happy  throng  gathered  about  that  festive  board.  No  bell  tapped  to  restrain 
'the  sounds  of  revelry,  as  we  are  wont  to  hear  within  those  walls,  and  this  was  not 
'because  Miss  Kirkland  was  not  there,  either! 

After  dinner  the  order  of  the  evening  was  a  unique  test  of  wit.  A  little  story 
original  with  Misses  Sparger  and  Newby,  with  many  blank  places  in  which  to  com- 
plete the  sense,  surnames  of  Normalites  were  to  be  inserted.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  time  allowed,  each  handed  in  her  card,  and  the  judges  found  that  Misses  San- 
ford,  Hines,  and  Mayerberg  tied.  Upon  drawing,  the  prize  fell  to  Miss  Mayerberg 
The  "booby",  strange  to  say,  was  awarded  to  Miss  Ida  Wharton. 

The  presentation  of  a  well  selected  book,  "  After  College,  What  ?"  and  for  the 
""booby"  "The  Alphabet  Illuminated"  ended  this  happy  evening. 

Ever  will  it  linger  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  who  gave  and  those  who 
Teceived,  each  party  differing  as  to  who  is  most  blessed.  The  only  mar  to  the  pleas- 
xire  of  this  occasion  was  the  absence  of  Dr.  Mclver,  whose  recent  attack  of  grip  kept 
iiim  away.  Mrs,  Mclver,  Miss  Kirkland,  Miss  Jameson  and  the  presidents  of  the 
■classes  were  among  the  guests,  and,  with  the  Seniors,  wish  for  the  Juniors  as  much 
-success  in  all  their  future  efforts.     Nothing  more  for  them  could  be  desired. 

'  Miss  Sallie  W.  Scott,  of  Warrenton,  Class  of  '95,  has  returned  to  take  a  Post- 
-graduate Course  in  English  and  to  teach  in  the  Practice  and  Observation  School. 

Miss  Tuttle,  of  '00,  and  Miss  McClees,  of  '97,  are  also  teaching  in  the  Practice 
School. 

Miss  Davis,  our  assistant  matron,  has  recently  returned  from  Philadelphia,  where 
she  has  taken  a  course  of  lessons  from  Mrs.  Rorer  in  Domestic  Science. 

Misses  Lindsay,  Class  '00,  Collins  and  Patterson,  of  '99,  and  Miss  Rollins  have 
visited  friends  on  the  hill. 

Mrs.  Crow,  of  Raleigh,  has  been  the  guest  of  Miss  Kirkland. 

Misses  Glass,  Jessie  Williams,  Albright,  and  Lizette  Brown  have  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  be  visited  by  their  mothers.     Lucky  girls ! 

Mr.  J.  Snyder,  of  Port  Gibson,  N.  Y.,  and  Mr.  B.  P.  Steele,  of  Tullahoma, 
Tenn. ,  have  visited  their  daughters. 
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Among  the  brothers  and  friends  we  have  had  as  visitors:  Messrs.  J.  C.  King,  of: 
Wilmington;  John  Wood,  of  Trinity  College;  James  Wray,  of  Archdale;  James  Par- 
ker, of  Asheville,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred.  Brown,  of . 

Miss  Jameson  has  had  as  guests  her  sister,  Miss  Lillie  Jameson,  a  teacher  in  the- 
Durham  city  schools,  and  Miss  Alice  Holman,  of  Durham. 

The  Warren  County  Club  is  a  patriotic  set.  They  promise  to  keep  alive  in  the 
memories  of  our  young  folks  the  facts  and  legends  of  the  good  old  county.  Our 
article  on  Nathaniel  Macon  in  this  number  of  The  Magazine  was  read  before  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  club  by  its  president,  Miss  Sallie  Wellford  Scott. 

A  young  white  oak  has  been  presented  to  the  club  by  Mr.  Walter  Overby,  of 
Macon,  Warren  county.  This,  being  the  first  of  the  county  trees  on  our  campus^ 
occupies  a  place  of  honor  in  front  of  the  President's  home. 

y.  W.  C.  A.  NOTES. 

There  is  conducted,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A, ,  a  daily  prayer- 
meeting.  This  is  generally  led  by  one  of  the  students  and  is  attended  by  a  large 
part  of  them. 

The  exercises  are  simple — a  hymn,  a  short  prayer,  the  reading  of  a  portion  of 
the  Scripture,  with  the  suggested  life  lesson  brought  out,  and  then  the  familiar  words 
of  dismissal,  "  Let  the  words  of  my  mouth  and  the  meditation  of  my  heart  be  accept- 
able in  Thy  sight,  O  Lord,  my  strength  and  my  redeemer ' ' .  These  simple  serv- 
ices mean  much  to  the  students  and  here  is  offered  an  opportunity  for  spiritual  growth. 

What  Normal  girl  will  forget  these  meetings  when  one  of  our  own  number  leads 
us  to  stop  for  a  few  moments  by  the  way  to  commune  with  the  Lord  and  Master 
and  to  gather  strength  for  the  coming  day! 

Dr.  Marshall,  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Raleigh,  conducted  the  morningj: 
exercises  for  us  on  February  17. 

Since  our  last  issue  we  have  had  the  privilege  of  having  with  us  Rev.  Mr.  Thaler, 
of  the  Moravian  Church  in  Winston,  His  earnest  words  and  manner  were  a  grent 
help  to  us,  and  we  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  can  come  again. 

We  have  also  had  to  conduct  the  services  on  Sunday  evenings  most  of  the  min- 
isters of  Greensboro. 
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During  the  first  week  in  April  we  had  a  series  of  services,  conducted  by  the 
^ev.  Mr.  Hodgin,  which  proved  interesting  to  all. 

On  Sunday  night,  March  31,  there  was  held  an  important  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
<;iation.  The  young  women  who  were  sent  as  delegates  to  the  Asheville  Conference 
:gave  their  report  and  the  question  of  sending  delegates  this  year  was  discussed. 
After  prayer  came  the  election  of  officers  for  the  coming  year.  Their  names  will  be 
iound  under  the  head  of  "  Organizations". 

FORMER    STUDENTS. 

Since  we  last  went  to  press,  four  of  our  former  students  have  decided  to  give 
^p  single  independence  for  double  blessedness. 

On  March  12,  1901,  Ida  Cowles  was  married  to  Mr.  Ralph  Mott.  Both  of  these 
young  people  are  from  Wilkesboro. 

On  March ,  1901,  Nina  Knight  was  married  to  Mr.  Joseph  Powell.     They 

•will  make  their  home  in  Tarboro,  N.  C. 

On  April  4,  1901,  Mamie  McGhee,  '99,  was  married  to  Dr.  McAnnally,  of  High 
Point.     They  will  make  their  home  in  that  town. 

On  April  11,  1901,  Mary  Withers  was  married  to  Mr.  John  Pannill.  They  will 
make  their  home  in  Reidsville. 

The  Magazine  wishes  for  these  young  people  much  happiness. 

Nellie  Whitfield,  '99,  has  charge  of  a  private  school  at  her  home  in  Laurin- 
hurg,  N.  C. 

Mary  Shepard  is  teaching  in  the  graded  school  of  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Lila  Cobb  and  Mary  B.  Jones  are  teaching  in  the  high  school  of  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina. 

lola  Exum,  '96,  is  at  her  home  in  Snow  Hill,  N.  C. 

On  February  11  her  friends  were  deeply  grieved  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Lena 
Orrell,  who  was  with  us  last  year.  Through  The  Magazine  the  Faculty  and  the 
:students  wish  to  extend  their  sympathy. 
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EXCHANGES. 


We  have  not  yet  seen  the  March  number  of  The  University  of  Virginia  Maga- 
zine, but  if  it  is  anything  like  the  February  number  we  cannot  say  enough  for  it. 
This  is  one  of  the  best,  in  fact  it  is  the  best,  college  periodical  we  have  seen.  It  is 
hardly  possible  for  us  to  mention  one  especially  good  feature  of  this  magazine  with- 
out discussing  the  whole  of  it. 

The  Peabody  Record  for  February  contains  a  decidedly  interesting  article  on- 
"  Virginia  Dare  and  Her  Descendants."  However,  the  little  poem  entitled  "  Brown- 
ing" is,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  thing  in  the  magazine. 

Converse  Concept  opens  with  a  paper  on  "  True  Friendship  ",  whose  eloquence 
is  almost  enough  to  convince  a  doubter.  "The  Masterpiece  of  the  Genius  "  is  a  nice- 
story,  but  is  a  little  disappointing. 

The  Erskinian  for  March  does  not  come  up  to  the  usual  mark.  However^  it 
contains  two.  rather  good  articles — "  Songs  in  the  Night  "  and  "  The  Influence  of 
Hope".     Of  the  two,  the  latter  is  the  better. 

A  paper  on  the  ' '  Myths  of  the  Eddas' ' ,  one  of  the  most  interesting  we  have 
seen  of  its  kind,  is  given  us  in  the  Buff  and  Blue  for  March.  "  Nardo  "  is  the  story" 
of  how  a  St.  Bernard  saved  the  life  of  his  little  mistress  and  is  told  in  a  quaint  wajr 
by  the  dog  himself. 

The  Aurora  gives  us  some  good  thoughts  in  her  article  on  "  The  Educational 
Value  of  the  Study  of  Expression  ",  one  of  which  is  that  the  study  of  expression  is- 
a  science  just  as  the  study  of  biology  is  a  science.     The  paper  is  very  well  written. 

The  Trinity  Archive  has  come  and  with  it  a  rather  lengthy,  but  still  interesting^ 
article  on  "The  Eighteenth  Century  Novel."  "  Percy's  Wife"  is  a  pretty  good 
story  and  has  quite  a  tragic  flavor.  However,  one  of  its  most  thrilling  scenes  is 
marred  by  one  little  word,  "  By  a  supreme  effort  Elenoir  drug  Percy  half-way  up 
the  stairway" — .  How  much  more  exciting  and  symmetrical  and  grammatical  that 
sentence  would  have  been  had  only  the  word  drug  been  changed  to  dragged  before 
the  Archive  went  to  the  printer's!  "  My  Escape  from  a  Mad  Dog  "  is  quite  a  funny 
story,  but  has  not  much  in  it. 
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IN  LIGHTER  VEIN. 


Some  brilliant  Freshmen  have  busied  themselves  in  finding  out  the  different 
characteristic  expressions  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty.  To  former  students  this 
will  be  interesting.     See  if  you  can  guess  them :  • 

"  That  is  your  misfortune,  not  my  fault." 

"  Excuse  me,  but  that's  not  true." 

"  Don't  you  see!     Beautiful  picture  that." 

"  Well,  now;  I  should  say  for  instance." 

"Oh,  that's  not  so  bad." 

*'  Well,  I  haven't  time  to  explain  all  that  now." 

"Explain." 

'*  Young  women,  you  may  now  go  to  the  chapel." 
•       "  Well,  won't  you  try  it?" 

"Try." 

"  I  will  excuse  you,  Miss ." 

"  Why  don't  you  use  your  common  sense  ?" 

"  Well,  that  is  a  right  good  guess." 

"No;  that  is  not  the  dative.     It  is ." 

."Well,  that  will  do." 

"Oh,  pshaw!" 

"  Reconstruct!" 

"Sh sh!" 

"  What's  the  difference  between  a  child  and  a  June  bug?" 

Winter's  gone,  can  you  believe  it; 
Spring  is  here,  gladly  receive  it! 
Come  one  and  all.     Be  glad  and  gay, 
Cast  old  winter's  gloom  away. 
Greet  your  welcome  g;uest! 

Though  everything  seems  bare  and  cold, 
Never  daunted,  spring  so  bold 

Comes  with  happy  tread; 
Give  to  her  your  hearty  cheer, 
We  are  glad  to  welcome  here 

Joy  in  place  of  dread! 

MARION  M.  REVELLE. 
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A    PROSPECTIVE    EXAMINATION    IN    HISTORY. 


1.  The  world  was  made  in  six  days.     Explain. 

2.  The  Dead  Sea  is  very  dead.     Give  full  explanation. 

3.  Write  out  a  lengthy  history  of  the  world  since  the  year  1200  B.  C.  up  to 
May  1,  1901.     Give  400  maps. 

4.  Give  names  of  all  the  kings  and  all  their  kindred  since  the  beginning  of 
time. 

5.  Give  the  most  interesting  facts  of  all  their  lives  and  tell  what  they  did  for 
the  civilization  of  the  world. 

6.  Compare  the  lives  of  Moses  and  George  Washington.  Give  full  history  of 
their  lives  and  a  life  size  drawing  of  each  at  the  ages  of  four,  sixteen,  twenty-seven 
and  fifty. 

Sign  the  pledge,  mark  yourself  fail  and  hand  in  your  paper.  M.  H. 

UNDER    TWO    FLAGS. 


It's  all  very  well 
For  a  boy  who  can  yell  • 
For  his  own  special  college  through  all,  without  fail. 
How  can  I  be  true 
To  the  red  or  the  blue 

When  Will  is  at  Harvard  and  Tom  is  at  Yale  ? 

When  one  comes  to  call 

I  must  stop  in  the  hall 
To  see  that  his  pin's  in  a  prominent  place; 

They're  both  on  the  crew, 

And  I'm  all  in  a  stew, 
For  I'm  pledged  as  a  mascot  for  both  in  the  race! 

Dear  Will's  such  a  swell. 

And  he  dresses  so  well, 
(Tom  says  that  he  puts  on  a  great  deal  of  dog), 

His  tenor  is  fine 

And  his  waltzing  divine; 
But  you  ought  to  see  Tom  do  his  skirt  dance  and  clog! 

It's  all  very  well 

For  a  boy,  who  can  yell 
For  his  own  special  college  through  all,  without  fail. 

Why,  I'd  gladly  be  true 

To  the  red  or  the  blue 
If  Tom  were  at  Harvard  or  Will  went  to  Yale! 

Vassar  Miscellany, 
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ON   THE   STAIRS. 


"  It's  SO  good  of  you,  Miss  Idolmine,  to  consent  to  sit  out  this — .  Certainly, 
I'll  let  you  pass,  Jones.     Don't  mention  it." 

"As  I  was  going  to  say,  Miss  Idolmine,  I've  been  trying  to  find  a  chance  to 
see  you  alone,  oh!  for  several  centuries,  it  seems  to  me,  because  I  have  something 
very  particular  to  tell — .  Oh,  you  want  to  get  down?  Certainly,  Jones.  Can't 
you  find  her?" 

"  And  it  is  awfully  good  of  you,  Miss  Idolmine,  to  miss  this  dance  just  for  me, 
and  I  do  appreciate  it  and  I  hope  it  argurs — .  See  here,  Jones,  are  you  paid  for 
running  up  and  down  these  stairs  ?" 

"  Oh,  Miss  Idolmine,  is  it  really  only  because  you  are  too  tired  to  dance  this 
time?  Isn't  there  any  other  reason,  just  the  tiniest  little  bit  of — ?  Yes,  confound 
you!  I  suppose  you  do  have  to  get  down  again,  Jones." 

"  What  I  have  been  longing  to  say.  Miss  Idolmine — Mabel — is  that  I  love-—." 
Say,  Jones,  I'll  kill  you  if — !  Well,  there,  get  on  up  if  you  have  to,  and  stay  up, 
darn  it!" 

"  No,  Miss  Idolmine — Mabel — I  must  say  all  now;  I  cannot  stop.  You  must 
know  how  I  love  you,  and  when  you  consented  to  sit  out  this  dance  with  me  I  knew 
I  could  no  longer  live  in  this  agony  of  doubt,  but  must  learn  from  your  own  sweet 
lips — .     Slide  down  the  banisters,  if  you've  got  to  get  down,  Jones,  blasted  idiot!" 

"  Mabel,  oh,  Mabel,  my  love,  my  darling — no,  I  won't  hush!  Look  up,  sweet- 
heart, and  let  me  read  in  those  glorious  orbs  the  sweetest,  holiest  confession  ever — . 
Jones,  if  ever  I  get  a  chance  I'll  butcher  you!  You  don't  want  to  go  up?  What 
do  you  want,  then  ?  Mabel — Miss  Idolmine  ?  Why,  what  ? — engaged  ?  Vau  f  I 
— I — oh,  blast  it!  somebody  keep  me  from  biting  holes  in  the  carpet.  But  I — er — 
I  congratulate  you,  both  of  you,  of  course."  Stnart  S^. 
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WHAT  S    IN   A    NAME. 


Life  answers  the  question,  partially,  in  "A  Literary  Nightmare",  from  which 
we  take  the  following:  '  ^ 

When  does  Mary  Mapes  Dodge  ? 

When  Thomas  W.  Knox. 

What  did  Charles  Reade  ? 

Whatever  he  saw  Mabel  Osgood  Wright. 

What  made  Virg-il  ? 

Having  to  Pla-to  small  audiences. 

When  is  it  that  John  Burroughs  ? 

When  he  hears  Edward  Everett,  Hale. 

Who  gave  Thomas  Paine  ? 

Hamilton  Wright,  Mabie. 

What  is  it  that  John  Kendrick  Bangs  ? 

Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

What  made  Winston  Church-ill  ? 

Eating  what  he  saw  John  Esten,  Cooke. 

What  is  it  that  Bulwer  Lytton  ? 

De-land. 

What  victory  did  Agassiz  ? 

He  saw  Charles  Dar-win. 

Why  did  Charles  Dar-win  ! 

Because  he  never  turned  his  back  to  De-foe. 

When  did  Mollie  Elliott  Seawell  ? 

When  she  heard  Charles  Dudley  Warn-er. 

Where  did  Captain  Frederick  Marry-at  ? 

At  the  Ellen  Olney  Kirk 

When  was  Lawrence  Stem(e)? 

When  he  found  Bill,  Nye 

Where  did  H.  Cabot  Lodge  ? 

In  a  Dry-den. 

For  what  did  Eugene  Sue  ? 

For  one  of  Samuel  Smiles. 

Why  do  we  not  laugh  at  R.  D.  Black-more  ? 

Because  we  find  James  Greenleaf  W(h)ittier. 

Why  did  Miss  Mu-loch  up  the  silver  ? 

Because  she  saw  Flora  Annie  Steele. 

When  did  Victor's  mother  urge  him  to  become  a  tailor? 

Wlien  she  said,  "  Victor,  Hugo  and  help  John  W.  Drap-er. 
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A  SENIOR  SCHEDULE. 


We're  asttidying  of  Literature 

As  hard  as  e'er  we  can; 
We  dote  on  Revolutions 

And  the  Brotherhood  of  Man. 

We're  returning  to  the  People 

With  a  truly  Lyric  Cry; 
And  for  Democratic  Spirit 

We'd  lay  us  down  and  die. 

We're  areading  of  Philosophy 

To  find  out  why  we  be, 
And  alearning  that  External  Worlds 

Lie  wholly  in  the  Me. 

We  don't  believe  in  Matter, 

And  of  Mind  we're  not  quite  sure; 
We're  inclined  to  think  Uncertainties 

Most  likely  to  endure. 

We're  astudying  Geology 

Of  Prehistoric  Times, 
Before  the  Tides  of  Primal  Sea 

Got  written  into  rhymes. 

When  the  "  Old  World  spun  forever", 

And  the  poets  never  knew  it — 
And  all  the  Rocks,  and  Stones  and  Things 

Were  nicely  mixed  up  through  it. 

We're  alooking  at  Fine  Pictures 

Made  by  People  what  are  dead; 
And  we  criticise  Cathedrals 

With  a  Ruskin  at  our  head. 

We're  agrowing  awful  learned — 

There's  lots  more  of  the  kind — 
But  we  do  not  mind  confessing 

That  it's  all  a  Beastly  Grind.  _  ,  ^ 

Cap  and  Gown, 
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ORGANIZATIONS. 


MARSHALS: 

CMe/— Daphne  King  Carraway,  Guilford  County. 

Assisianis: 


ADELPHIANS. 

Carrie  Sparger,  -  -  Surry  County. 
Virginia  Newby,  -  Perquimans  County. 
Catherine  Pace,  -  -  Wilson  County. 
Fannie  Moseley,  -  -  -  Pitt  County. 
Florence  Mayerberg,    -     Wayne  County. 


cornelians. 
Mary  Scott  Monroe,  -  Wayne  County .. 
Eliza  Austin,  -  Edgecombe  County... 
Cora  Asbury,  -  -  -  Burke  County_ 
Fannie  Cole,  -  -  Granville  County.- 
Elise  Stamps,    -       -       -      Wake  County,. 


YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

Christina  Snyder,  President. 

Alma  Pittman,        -       -       Vice-President.        Evelyn  Royal,        -     Recording  Secretary;. 

Nettie  Parker,    Corresponding  Secretary.       Neita  Watson,    -       -       -         Treasurer.. 


Since  our  last  issue  the  Classes  have  elected  their  officers  for  the  Spring  Term: 

senior  class. 

President, Daisy  Allen. 

Vice-President, Birdie  McKinney. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,       - Rosa  Rov^^E. 

Historian -..         Mamie  Hines. 

Poet, Frances  Winston. 

Prophet, Laura  Sanford. 

JUNIOR  class. 

President, --..       Catherine  Pace. 

Vice-President, Annette  Morton. 

Secretary, Evelyn  Pittman. 

Treasurer, Neita  Watson. 

sophomore  class. 

President, -       -  Sudie  Harden. 

Vice-President, Annie  Kizer. 

Secretary, Maude  Ferguson. 

Treasurer, Marion  Revelle. 

freshman  class. 

President, -       Catherine  Nash, 

Vice-President, Rosabelle  Rountree. 

Secretary, Flora  Oettenger. 

Treasurer,  -.-       -       -       -       -  -       -       -       -     Alice  Tull. 
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ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 

President, Annette  Morton. 

Vice-President,  Senior, Rosa  Rowe. 

Vice-President,  Junior, Daphne  Carraway. 

Vice-President,  Sophomore, Marv  Ward. 

Vice-President,  Freshman, Selma  Webb. 

Secretary, Eliza  Austin. 

Treasurer, Annie  Kizhr. 

THE  "D.  D."  TENNIS  CLUB. 

President. Emily  Austin. 

Vice-President,           Laura  Kfrby. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer, Nettie  Allen. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MAKE  YOUR  MONEY  LAUGH! 

That  is  what  Harry-Belk  Bros.  Co.'s  Low  Prices  does  on  Dress  Goods,  Shoes,. 
Hosiery,  Handkerchiefs,  Gloves,  Corsets,  Notions  and  Stationery.  Largest  stock 
and  best  assortment  to  select  from  to  be  found  in  this  section.  Try  us  once  and 
you  are  our  customer. 

HARRY-BELK  BROTHERS, 


Cheapest  Store  on  Earth. 


225  S.  Elm  St.,  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 
'PHONE  130. 


'SropfOE])' 


C@.p 


E©A!_E     BOCDT© 


WH01_E©A 
AND    SHCDES 


GREENSBORO.  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Is  always  the  subject  of  favorable  com- 
ment, and  yet  it's  really  the  shoe  that  does 
the  business.  The  shoe  that  fits  neatly, 
looks  well  and  has  wearing  quality,  is  the 
kind  we  sell.  We  will  be  glad  to  make 
special  prices  on  SHOES  to  all  students  of 
The  Normal  College.     Investigate  our 

Bargain  Days. 
J.  M.  HENDRIX  &  CO. 

221  SOUTH  ELM  ST. 


PKotogra|D!\^  for  All 

ecial  Club 
rices  to  Schools* 

My  regular  price  of  Cabinet  Photo- 
graphs is  $4.00  per  dozen.  To  show 
my  appreciation  of  the  school  trade  I 
have  decided  to  make  the  following 
Club  Prices  to  schools  of  Greensboro 
and  vicinity  :  , 

in  clubs  of  20,  a  dozen  each,  $2.75  per  dozen; 

In  clubs  of  30,  a  dozen  each,  $2  50  per  dozen. 

In  every  case  the  money  must  be  col- 
lected and  paid  over  before  the  first 
sitting  is  made. 
The  person  who  secures  the  club  and  col- 
lects the  money  will  be  entitled  to  one  dozen 
Cabinets  without  charge. 

Views  of  the  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 

S.  L.  ALDERMAN,  Photographer, 

East  Market  St.,  near  Post  Office. 


